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Q EUGENE VICTOR DEBS 


The House, built in 1890, is a fine example of 
midwest mid-Victorian architecture and 
restored beautifully inside and out. There are 8 
rooms, containing many pieces of the orginal 
Debs furniture, art objects and memorabilia. 


Тһе House is both an official historic land- 
mark of the State of Indiana and also a 
Registered National Historic Landmark of the 
Department of Interior, National Park Service. 


The Eugene V. Debs Foundation is the owner 
of the Debs Home. The membership includes, 
many international leaders, historians and 
educators. The Foundation also maintains an 
educational and scholarship program. The 
Foundation receives no funds from either the 
state or the national government but is main- 
tained solely by public and labor union con- 
tributions. 
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You are Invited to Visit 
The Eugene V. Debs Home 
at 451 N. 8th Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Eugene Victor Debs, born in Terre Haute, 
Nov. 5, 1855, was first, a labor leader 
(Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen national 
leader) five times the Socialist Party's nominee 
for the presidency of the United States (1900, 
1904, 1908, 1912 and 1920) and a pacifist. 


Terre Haute is located on Interstate 70 and 
U.S. 40, running east and west and U.S. 41 run- 
ning north and south. The House is located 5 
blocks north of business route U.S. 40 on N. 8th 
St. and five blocks east of U.S. 41 and three 
miles from Interstate 70. 


Hours: 1 to 5 p.m. on Sunday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday. Closed Saturday 
and Monday. Can be seen on these days and in 
mornings by Special appointment. Telephone 
No: 812 (Area Code) 232-2163. 

Admission: Free 


DEBS HOME 
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The Eugene V. Debs Foundation Semi-Annual Meeting 


November 2, 1980 


The semi-annual meeting of the Eugene V. Debs Foundation was held at the 
Debs Home in Terre Haute, Indiana on Sunday, November 2, 1980. 


1. Іп the executive vice~president's report Curtis Culver discussed the 
previous night's Award Dinner honoring William Winpisinger and expressed 
general satisfaction that the event had been a most successful one. Culver 
also described the problems involved in recruiting more local people to help 
in carrying out the work of the Foundation. Culver will make a special effort 
to secure the involvement of more local labor union people in the affairs of 


the Foundation. Mr. Culver will arrange regular meetings of the executive 
board for the coming year. 


2. The Foundation's Treasurer, Woodrow Creason, distributed a financial report 
covering the period from December 31, 1979 to October 30, 1980 which showed a 
balance in the Foundation's checking account of $2,679.78 and in its savings 
account of $4,613.32. The report was unanimously accepted. 


3. Іп the Secretary's report, Bob Constantine noted that the Debs Papers Project 
has been funded by the National Historical Publications and Records Commission 
for the 1980-81 academic year and that two publishers have offered contracts 

to the Project to do the microfilm edition of Debs' correspondence. 


Constantine reported that the semi-annual contribution of $1,000.00 had been 
received from the United Food and Commercial Workers Union and that he had sent 


the Foundation's expression of gratitude to William Wynn, international 
president of the U.F.C.U. 


Constantine reported that the foundation has reproduced the 1912 Debs 
Presidential campaign poster which will be sold at the Debs home for $3.00 


and by mail for $4.00. Nearly 100 of the posters were sold at the Debs Award 
Dinner. 


Constantine reminded the meeting that the Debs Research Fellowship program, 
approved at the May, 1980 meeting, is to begin in 1981 if funds permit and 
suggested that Dr. James Young of Stirling University in Scotland, who spent 
three months in Terre Haute working on the Debs materials, be considered for 
an award at the May, 1981 meeting. 


Constantine reported that Debs Foundation ads had been placed on two 
occasions in In These Times and that the revenue from new memberships had 
greatly exceeded the ads' costs. 


4. Іп the curator's report, Gail Malmareen noted that there has been a steady 
increase in the number of visitors to the Debs home and in the purchase of the 
books, pamphlets, posters, etc. which are available there. The meeting was 
particularly pleased to learn that students from all levels of schools in the 
Terre Haute region and college students from around the country visit the home 
in increasing numbers. A number of titles--including the biography of Debs by 
Ray Ginger and Jean Tussey's Debs Speaks--have sold out and have been re-ordered. 
Debs' Walls and Bars is out of print. 
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5. Іп an election of new officers Timothy Kelley of AFSCME, Gail Malmgreen, 
associate editor of the Debs Papers Project, Dr. Milt Fisk, Professor of philos- 
ophy at Indiana University, David Spencer of Indiana University, and Ralph 
Wilhelm were elected as directors of the Foundation, and William Winpisinger, 
International President of the I.A.M.A.W., and William Wynn, International 
President of the U.F.C.W., were elected as vice-presidents of the Foundation. 


6. Tilford Dudley reported on his efforts in Washington to secure the publica- 
tion of Robert Cochran's article on Debs as a third party candidate in the 
Smithsonian Magazine. Mr. Dudley is also working to find a publication for an 
article on the Debs home as an example of historic preservation and believes 
that magazines such as Horizon and American Heritage are likely to be inter- 
ested in such an article. 


7. Hilton Hanna reported that the by-laws committee, composed of Hanna, 
Bernard Brommel, and Joseph Jacobs, recommended that in the future directors of 
the Foundation "hold office at the pleasure of the board of officers" instead 
of "for one year" as stated in Article 5 of the by-laws and that to the clause 
describing the power of the Endowment Fund investment trustees "to receive and 
sell any and all properties given to the Fund or to the Foundation for the 
Fund" be added the phrase, "subject to the approval of the board of directors." 
Both recommended changes were unanimously approved. 


8. Following a tribute to Patrick Gorman for his long friendship toward and 
leadership of the Debs Foundation, a discussion centered on the need to find a 
successor to Mr. Gorman. Toward that end, Mr. Culver appointed a search 
committee composed of Bernard Bromell, James Wolfe, and Gail Malmgreen. 


9. John Laska presented a petition with 32 signatures nominating Roger 
Baldwin, longtime head of the A.C.L.U., for the 1981 Debs Award. Jim Wolfe of 
the Molders Union nominated Kurt Vonnegut for the Award. (In a letter dated 
November 4, 1980 Jean Tussey of Cleveland nominated Edward Asner, the actor 
and union activist, for the Award.) Constantine noted that all the nominees 
for the Award will be announced at the Spring, 1981 meeting of the Foundation 
and the final choice will be made at the meeting. 


10. It was noted that the supply of bronze Debs Award plaques, done by John 
Laska, has been exhausted and that a new order must be placed. Mr. Laska 
agreed to take responsibility for acquiring a new supply of the plaques and Mr. 
Culver agreed to locate the original vendor to see if the original Laska mold 
for the plaque is available. Mr. Laska emphasized the importance of safe- 
guarding the original mold. 


ll. Laurellen Porter agreed to chair a committee whose goal will be to raise 
funds to build a fire escape from the Hulman Auditorium in the Debs Home. That 
Project remains the only unfinished work in the restoration of the Debs Home, 
and its completion will greatly increase the utility of the auditorium and the 
public's access to John Laska's mural life of Debs. 


12. Іп a general discussion of the Foundation's future plans and projects Jim 

| Wolfe announced that in the spring of 1981 he hopes to bring a "pilgrimage" of 
labor education directors and other union officials and members to the Debs 
Home for a meeting. It was agreed that the Foundation should make a greater 
effort to attract similar groups. 


The officers of the Foundation were urged to try to appear before central 
labor bodies in the region to solicit support for the Foundation's work among 
labor unions. 


J. Robert Constantine, Secretary 
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Patrick E Gorman 
President 


Curtis Culver 
Executive Vice-President 


Robert Constantine 
Secretary > 


Woodrow Creason 
Treasurer 


Vice-Presidents 


Harold J Bouy 
Raymond H Bernat 
BG. "Pete" Culver 
АН Chesser 

Dovid Dubinsky 
Oscark Edelman 
Murray Finley 

Нопу Golden 
Matthew Guinan 
Howard Hamilton 
Hilton E. Hanna 
Michael Harrington 
Sal B Hoffman 
Joseph Jacobs 

Leo Perlis 

Lorenzo D Stephens 
William Stern 


Directors 


Leonard Атез$ 
James R Bash 
Bernard Brommel 
Elmer Blankenship 
Harriet Caplow 
Robert Clouse 
Marguerite Debs Cooper 
Tilford E Dudiey 
Katherine Hsiao 
Richard Kassel 
Robert Kinerk 
George B Lee 
Richard A Plumb 
Samuel Pollock 
Laurellen Porter 
Shubert Sebree 
Dallas Sells 
Edward Spann 
Jean Tussey 
James Wolfe 
Willis Zagrovich 


Canadian Representative 


Louis J Broten 


Eugene V Debs Foundation 


Post Office Вох 843 e Тепе Haute, Indiana 47808 œ (812) 232-2163 


Dear Friend, 


I am enclosing tne minutes of the Foundation's november 
2, 1980 meeting which was attended by 30 of our officers, 
directors, and members. Once again as an economy ineasure 
I am also enclosing your 1901 membership card and a return 
envelope. It is clear that tae Foundation is growing in 
membership, in the scope of its activities, and in general 
recognition of its role as an eaucational and researcn 
agency. The Debs Foundation Bryant Spann iiemorial Award, 
given for the first time at the 1930 Awards Dinner, becomes 
а $600.00 award іп 1951; our Annual Award Dinner honoring 
William Winpisinger, wno gave a truly Debsian acceptance 
speeca, receiveu national press coverage; the Debs Papers 
Project nas put us in communication with labor and socialist 
people around tiie country (and, indeed, in a good many other 
countries); the Debs Research Fellowship Program will begin 
on a modest scale in 1981; and we hope to complete the final 
restoration project - the fire escape from the Hulman 
Auditorium - at the Debs home this year. 


Membership payments* for 1981 will help finance all 
these activities (except the Spann Award which is funded by 
a trust created by Dr. and Mrs. Edward Spann) and others 
associated with our maintenance of the Debs home as a 
national shrine for labor and socialism. Ме hope to supple- 
ment the income from this year's membership drive by selling 
the reproduction of Debs' 1912 presidential campaign poster 
(see back) and to enlarge the Foundation's Endowment Fund 
through a systematic appeal to labor and other organizations. 
(I should add here that we are receptive to any suggestions 
by members concerning ways and means of broadening our base 
of financial support or improving the quality of the 
Foundation's work). 


I know of the countless appeals made to you and of the savage effects 
of inflation on all of us, but I think it's important that we keep going! 


Very truly yours. 


^ - р" 
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df. 
J. Robert Constantine 
Secretary 
STUDENT MEMBER $5.00 
REGULAR MEMBER $10.00 
SUPPORTING MEMBER $25.00 
LIFE MEMBER $100.00 


Debs 1912 Campaign Poster For Sale 


We have reproduced the Debs 1912 Presidential Campaign Poster for 
sale at the Debs home and through mail orders. The poster is well done: 
it measures 23 by 28 inches and is printed black and red on white on good 
stock paper. We will sell the posters for $3.00 at the Debs home and 
$4.00 by mail. If you have friends to whom you'd like to send posters, 
just send us their name and adgress,and we'll handle the mailing. I think 
I can guarantee you that. even your friends who have everything do not 
have this poster: 


J. Robert Constantine 
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"WHILE THERE IS А LOWER CLASS, | AM IN IT, WHILE THERE IS А CRIMINAL 


WHILE THERE IS A SOUL IN PRISON, | AM NOT FREE!” 


ELEMENT | AM OF IT; 


Patrick Emmet Gorman 
President 


Ned A. Bush, Sr. 
Executive 
Vice-President 


William J. Hillis 


Treasurer 


The Debs Award 


Dr. J. Robert Constantine 
Secretary 


The Eugene V. Debs award was first proposed at the 1964 
annual fall meeting of the Foundation by Ned A. Bush, Sr. execu- 
tive vice-president, who felt that there was distinct need for 
recognition of those in the field of labor, and for those in Public 
Service (politics) who were friends of labor. Raymond H. Berndt 
asked that this be broadened to include education ..... so that 
the Foundation did not put too much emphasis on labor to the 
exclusion of other fields. A committee composed of Louis Austin, 
chairman, Bernard Brommel, Woodrow Creason, Curtis Culver 
and Richard D. Mullen was named to set up the award. 

The criteria said that the award could be made in the fields 
of labor, public service and education. It said in part: 

“The recipient should have had long experience in labor, edu- 
cation or public service and be generally recognized for his service. 

"Tf the recipient is in publie service or education and not in 
labor, he should have made some contribution to labor. This con- 
tribution can be in the form of publications, public addresses, 
labor education, legislative services and/or similar activities." 

President Patrick Gorman was instrumental in securing the 
services of five outstanding men to serve as members of the 
Debs Award Panel. They are: Harry Golden, the noted editor, 
writer, lecturer and philosopher; Dr. David K. Shannon, the his- 
torian, writer and now department chairman at the University 
of Virginia; Victor Reuther, chairman of the international affairs 
department of the United Auto Workers; A, Philip Randolph, 
noted civil rights leader, president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters and vice-president of the AFL-CIO. President Gor- 
man, as president of the Foundation serves as panel chairman. 

It was felt that members of the panel should not be excluded 
from being eligible for the award. The rules provide that when 
any member of the panel is nominated, he is immediately dis- 
qualified to vote and the choice is made by the other four. 

Nominations for the award are open from November 15 to 
March 31. Any person may nominate any individual. The nomi- 
nation must be in writing and should detail in full the reasons for 
the nomination and should be mailed to the executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Foundation, Р.О. Box 848, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Тһе Debs award consists of the bronze plaque and a citation. 
There is no monetary prize with the award, yet in five years, it 
has become one of the outstanding awards in the country. 


Officers of E. V. Dehs Foundation 


Patrick E. Gorman, President, Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

Ned A. Bush Sr., Executive Vice-President, Terre Haute Newspaper Guild. 

J. Robert Constantine, Secretary, Professor of History, Indiana State U. 

William J. Hillis, Treasurer, Cashier, Clinton State Bank, Clinton, Ind. 

Earl Stephanson, past president, Wright University, Dayton, Ohio. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Russell K, Berg, President Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 

Raymond H. Berndt, Director Region 3, UAW, Indianapolis. 

James В. Carey, past president, Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 
C. L. Dennis, President, Brotherhood of Railway and Airline Clerks. 
David Dubinsky, President, Intl. Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Karl F. Feller, President United Brewery Workers. 

Murray Finley, Vice-Pres. Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Benjamin Gebiner, Director General Workmen’s Circle, New York. 
H. E. Gilbert, Assistant president United Transportation Union. 

Harry Golden, author editor, lecturer and philosopher. 

Matthew Guinan, President, Transport Workers of America. 

Michael Harrington, chairman of board, League for Industrial Democracy. 
Hilton E. Hanna, executive assistant, Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 

Sal B. Hoffman, President, Int. Upholsterers Union. 

Leo Perlis, Director Community Services, AFL-CIO. 

A. Philip Randolph, President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
Mark Starr, Author, Dean of Labor Education. 

Irving Stone, Novelist. Beverly Hills, California. 


Vice-presidents, Deceased * 


John P. Burke, John Haynes Holmes, W. P. Kennedy, Louis Mayer, Michael 
J. Quill, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, Upton Sinclair, Norman Thomas. 
* Were serving at time of their death. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN CANADA 


Louis J. Broten, Edmonton, secretary board of appeals, United Transporta- 
tion Union. 


DIRECTORS 


Leonard Airriess, International Representative, Transportation Workers. 

Louis Austin Sr., President United Mine Workers, Dist. 23. 

Dr. Porro J. Brommel, Chairman Speech Dept. University of North 
Dakota. 

Roy Cantrell, Co-assistant Director, Region 3 UAW, Indianapolis. 

William Coakley, International Auditor Teamsters, Terre Haute. 

Marguerite Debs Cooper, daughter of Theodore Debs, Terre Haute. 

Woodrow Creason, Economies professor, Indiana State University. 

Curtis Culver, Contracts Compliance Examiner, U. S. Р. О. Dept. | 

Tilford Е. Dudley, Director National Affairs, United Church of Christ. 

John Е. Etling, President Vigo-Clay-Sullivan Labor Council. 

Howard D. Hamilton, Political Science Professor, Bowling Green University. 

Jack Kroll, Vice-president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Clarence Lyons, UAW Headquarters staff, Detroit. 

Eugene Pitts, Past President, Local 662 UAW. Anderson, Ind. 

Shubert Sebree, personal friend of Eugene У. Debs, Terre Haute. 

Dallas Sells, UAW Headquarters staff, Detroit. 

James W. Shanks, Automobile Dealer, Terre Haute, Ind, 

Edward K. Spann, Professor of History, Indiana State University. 

Willis N. Zagrovich, President, Indiana State AFL-CIO. 


Deceased Director * 


Mitchell Loeb, New York agent Debs Foundation. 
* Died while serving on board. 


Edited by Ned A. Bush, Sr. 
Art work and layout by 
John E, Etling 

Published by the 

Eugene V. Debs Foundation 
P. O. Box 843, 

Terre Haute, Indiana 


The Debs home at 451 North Eighth Street 
as it appeared about 1908. 


1855 - - Eugene Victor Debs - - 1926 


Born: Nov. 5, 1855, at Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Died: Oct. 20, 1926, Lindlahr Sanitarium, Elmhurst, Illinois. Buried in Terre Haute, Ind. 


Education: Attended Terre Haute Public schools, dropping out of high school at age of 14 
to take job as painter in railroad yards, In 1870 became fireman on railroad. In 
his spare time, he went to night classes at a local business college. 


September 1874—-At his mother’s insistence he gave up job as railroad fireman and went 
to work in wholesale grocery firm of Hulman & Cox as a billing clerk. 


February 27, 1875—Became charter member and secretary of Vigo Lodge, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen. He continued work at Hulman & Cox and used his salary to 


help fledgling local union and conducted its work at night. 


Later the same year he became president of the Occidental Literary Club of Terre 
Haute. Brought famous personages to Terre Haute including Col. Robert Ingersoll, 


James Whiteomb Riley, Susan B. Anthony and many others. 


1878--Маде assistant editor of national Brotherhood of Locomotive Fireman's Magazine. 
1879—Hlected to first of two terms as City Clerk of Terre Haute on Democrat ticket. 
1880—Named Grand Secretary of Brotherhood of Railway Firemen and editor of the 


Magazine. 


1884—-Elected state representative to the Indiana General Assembly as a Democrat repre- 


senting Terre Haute and Vigo County. Served in 1885. 


June 17, 1885—Married to Kate Metzel whom he loved and cherished until his death. They 


had no children. 


1890—Built and moved into his beautiful Terre Haute home at 451 North Eighth Street, 
which is now a National Historic Landmark of the National Parks Department of 
the department of Interior of the United States; an official historic site of the State 
of Indiana and is now the Debs Memorial and headquarters for the Eugene V. Debs 


Foundation. 


1891—Announced his retirement from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen as its 


Grand Secretary. 


1892—Convention of Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen prevailed on him to retain edi- 


torship of Magazine. 


June 1893—Organized in Chicago first industrial union in United States, the American Rail- 


way Union. 


EUGENE VICTOR DEBS 
As he appeared in first presidential campaign in 1900. 


August, 1893—The American Railway Union struck Great Northern Railway. Not a wheel 
moved on Great Northern and at end of 18 days, the railway granted demands of 


union. 
May 11, 1894— Pullman Boycott and strike at Chicago began. 


July 23, 1894—Debs and leaders of ARU jailed. 


“Too long have the workers of the world waited for 
some Moses to lead them out of bondage. I would not lead 
you out if I could; for if you could be led out, you could 


= "I : ; : be led back again. I would have you make up your minds 
May, 1895—Debs and leaders of ARU sent to jail for contempt of court in connection with Wi Pe Rt acting tat you-canno& Чон, yourselves 
Pullman strike. Finished sentences Nov. 22, 1895. Given triumphal welcome by From an address on Industrial Unionism 
thousands on his arrival in Chicago, from Woodstock, Ill. jail where sentence was delivered at Grand Central Palace, 
served. New York City, Dec. 10, 1905. 


1900, 1904, 1908, 1912—Ran as candidate of Socialist Party for President 
of the United States in some of the most dynamic campaigning 
ever seen in the United States. Made his greatest showing in 
campaign of 1908 which featured the RED SPECIAL train which 
went to every section of the country. 


1907-1912—Named Associate Editor of the Appeal to Reason published 
in Girard, Kan. He was paid the then fabulous salary of $100 per 
week, The weekly magazine achieved a circulation of several hun- 
dred thousand due to the powerful writing of Debs. The bound 
files of the Appeal to Reason for the years of 1908 to 1912 are 
part of the library in the Debs home. 


1916—Ran for Congress in his home district in Terre Haute on the So- 
cialist ticket and was defeated. 


June 16, 1918—Debs made his famous anti-war speech in Canton, Ohio, 
protesting World War I which was raging in Europe. For this 
speech he was arrested and convicted in federal court in Cleveland, 
Ohio under the war-time espionage law. He was his own attorney 
and his appeal to the jury and his statement to the court before 
sentencing, are regarded as two of the great classic statements 
ever made in a court of law. He was sentenced to serve 10 years 
in prison. 


April 12, 1919— Debs began serving his sentence in Moundsville, W. Va. 
federal prison and was transferred to Atlanta, Ga. Federal prison 
two months later. His humility and friendliness and his assistance 
to all won him the respect and admiration of the most hardened 
canvicts. 


1920—For the fifth and last time, while a prisoner at Atlanta, he was 


nominated to run for president on the Socialist party ticket. Con- 
ducting his campaign from inside the prison, he was given nearly 
a million votes but was defeated by the Republican, Warren G. 
Harding. On Christmas Day, 1921 President Harding pardoned 
Debs and released him from prison. 


Dec. 28, 1921—Debs arrived home in Terre Haute from prison and was 


given a tremendous welcome by thousands of Terre Hauteans. 
Debs spent his remaining days trying to recover his health which 
was severely undermined by prison confinement. He made several 
speeches, wrote many articles and finally in 1926 went to Lind- 
lahr sanitarium just outside of Chicago. 


Oct. 20, 1926— Eugene V. Debs died in Lindlahr sanitarium. His body 


was brought back to Terre Haute where it lay in state in the 
Тегге Haute Central Labor Temple, Great men and women from 
the world over came to Terre Haute for his funeral which was 
preached by Norman Thomas from the front porch of the Debs 
home. Thirty-eight years later, Thomas returned to Terre Haute 
to dedicate the Debs home as a memorial to the great humani- 
tarian. Debs was buried in Highland Lawn cemetery, Terre 
Haute, with only a simple marker. Ten years later his beloved 
wife, Kate, was buried beside him. Over the years, hundreds 
have journeyed to his grave to pay tribute to this great man 
whose many reforms have now become a part of the American 
way of life. There is hardly any American alive today, rich or 
poor, whose life has not been touched in some beneficent way by 
the influence of Eugene Victor Debs. 


1864 - - The Other Debs, Theodore - - 1945 


By Ned A. Bush, Sr. 


In the life of nearly every great man, there has been someone in the 
background whose Herculean efforts of attending to details, freed the great 
man from slavish routine so that he could perform his deeds in public. 

In the life of Eugene V. Debs, that individual was his younger brother 
Theodore, who adored Gene. 

Theodore was born Aug. 20, 1864 and died April 13, 1945—a day after 
the death of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The passing of Theodore 
Debs was lost in the welter of news about the presidential death. 

Almost nine years younger than Eugene, Theodore as a young man 
worked with his brother at every opportunity. He helped him in the work 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, assisted him with the magazine, 
keeping the records and carried on much of the correspondence. When 
Theodore married Gertrude in Denver, she too aided in the career of Eugene 
Debs. Theodore turned down a banking career—being offered the presidency 
of a Terre Haute bank when it was first organized. He preferred to do 
everything he could to further the career of his brother. 

When Eugene went to Chicago to organize the American Railway Union, 
Theodore, his wife Gertrude and their baby, Marguerite moved to Chicago 
and set up housekeeping. Through the agonizing days of the Pullman 
strike, Theodore was ever with his brother. And so it went, through all 
the five presidential campaigns. Theodore booked the speeches, planned 
the itinerary of the Red Special, planned the lecture trips between cam- 
paigns. 

When Gene was sentenced to federal prison during World War I, Theo- 
dore led the campaign to free his brother, getting thousands of names on 
petitions. Hundreds of others joined in the campaign but it was Theodore 
who spearheaded the freedom drive. 

No one recognized the loyalty and devotion of his brother more than 
Eugene, himself. No brothers were ever more devoted or understanding of 
each other. 

When Debs died in 1926 and the Socialist party raised a large fund 
for a monument at the grave of Eugene, it was Theodore who said no— 
Gene wouldn’t want it that мау, The money was used instead to found 
WEVD, the radio station in New York to give voice to the Socialist party. 
Today, the station is a living monument to Debs with the voices of many of 
today’s liberals being broadcast over its facilities. 

The daughter of Theodore Debs, Marguerite Debs Cooper, has taken up 
the task of preserving the Debs story. Without her help, the Debs home 
would not have many of the irreplaceable exhibits it has today. Her father 
and mother’s dining room suite graces the Debs home dining room. It was 
the wedding gift of Eugene to Theodore and Gertrude. More than half of 
the Debs home exhibits are the gift of Marguerite which she and her parents 
preserved. 


Aa 


The 1908 campaign—Theodore (left) and Eugene leaving the 
auditorium in Lincoln Park, Chicago, after a rally. 


Theodore (left) answering cam- 


paign letters with Eugene be- 
tween stops while aboard the 
Red Special in 1908. 


Below—Theodore (left) and Еџ- 
gene at Lindlahr Sanitarium, 
Elmhurst, IIl. 
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Mrs, Cooper has given liberally of her funds to the 
home, paying for the restoration of the upstairs hall 
and dedicating it to her father and mother. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Cooper, chairman of 
the house restoration work, only exhibits associated 
with Eugene V. Debs, his mother and father, Theodore 
Debs and those who worked with him in his lifetime, 
have been placed in the home. Many of these came to 
her directly from her grandparents, Jean Daniel and 
Marguerite Bettrich Debs, 

Mrs. Cooper, a college major in home economics and 
home decoration, has personally selected the light fix- 
tures, drapes, carpets and rugs and supervised their 
placement in the home. The home's loveliness and charm 
are largely the result of her efforts. This she has want- 
ed to do. Although it has been late in coming, the recog- 
nition of Eugene V. Debs and Theodore Debs, has been 
a fulfillment of her hopes and aspirations. A member of 
the Foundation's executive committee, she has had a 
substantial part in all of its projects and plans, She has 
personally greeted hundreds of visitors at open houses 


; and public functions in the home besides escorting many 


individuals and visiting delegations. For her, it has been 
a real labor of love. 


Purpose of Foundation 


From the by-laws of the foundation 
Article II 


The purpose of the Foundation shall be to own, main- 
tain and operate the Eugene V. Debs home at 451 North 
Eighth Street, Terre Haute, Indiana, on a non-profit basis, 
in order to: 


(a) be a memorial to Eugene V. Debs and Theodore 
Debs and receive, hold and administer such gifts of money, 
property. works of art, historical papers and documents, 
museum specimens and other material having educational, 
artistic or historical value; 


(b) serve as an archive and resource for research and 
education in the social sciences and in labor and political 
history. 


Marguerite Debs Cooper in Debs home library with lov- 
ing cup presented to Eugene V. Debs by Schenectady 
Workmen's circle Dec. 10, 1925. 
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Historic moment—The dream of Marguerite Debs Cooper, 
daughter of Theodore Debs and niece of Eugene V. Debs, that a 
memorial to them would be established came to fulfillment on 
Saturday, Sept. 23, 1967 when Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall stands with her beside the bronze plaque marking the house 
as a National Historic Landmark of the National Parks System. 


One of the great days in the short history of the Eugene V. 
Debs Foundation was Saturday, Sept. 23, 1967 when Secretary of 
Interior Stewart L. Udall came to Terre Haute to dedicate the 
Debs home as a National Historic Site. 


Several hundred gathered in the Indiana State University 
parking lot just south of the house and Udall spoke to them from 
the south porch. 


After reviewing the history of the house and how it came to 
be preserved he concluded his speech by saying: 


*Much has been said and written about the life of this extra- 
ordinarily gifted man, Eugene V. Debs, who was in so many ways 
so far ahead of his time. There are at least three biographies and 
numerous scholarly efforts weighing the impact of the man upon 
his times and upon succeeding generations. 


“Не was without doubt the father of industrial unionism іп 
this country, although the concept was not firmly established un- 
til after his death, As a labor organizer his talents bordered on 
genius. Over a 20-year period he helped build the railway unions 
into а powerful economic force. 


"He was many things—writer, lecturer, passionate advocate 
of the underprivileged and the uneducated—the hero of millions of 


DEBS RESOLUTION PASSED 


The 94th General Assembly of Indiana (1965) gave recogni- 
tion to Eugene V. Debs, who was elected in 1884 and served in 
the house in 1885 one term as Democrat representative from Terre 
Haute, by passing a joint senate resolution making the Debs House 
an official historic site of the State of Indiana. 

Dallas Sells, then president of the Indiana AFL-CIO and 
Raymond H. Berndt, Director Region 3, UAW, both officers of 
the Eugene V. Debs Foundation, had a resolution prepared for 
presentation. It was sponsored by Senators V. Dewey Annakin 
and Jack Mankin, and in the house by Reps. Frederick Bauer, 
William Brighton and Jack Neaderhiser, the entire legislative dele- 
gation from Terre Haute and Vigo County. It was passed in the 
senate with 36 ayes, 5 nays and 9 not voting. In the house it 
was passed by 74 ayes, 5 nays, and 21 not voting. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Eugene V. Debs Memorial 
Senate Joint Resolution #7 
A joint resolution designating the home of Eugene V. Debs as a 
memorial. 
WHEREAS, Eugene V. Debs, a native son of Indiana, brought lasting 
recognition to the goals and aspirations of the workingman by being a 
founder of industrial unionism as known in the United States today; and 


WHEREAS, among the goals and aspirations tenaciously advocated by 
him, were the eradication of poverty and inequality through such programs 
as the eight hour day, the forty hour week, workmen’s compensation, 
pension plans, and social security and 


WHEREAS, his tenacity in advocation of such programs led him through 
the oppression of prison to the honor of membership in this assembly in 
1885 and of a candidate for President of the United States in five 
presidential elections, and 


WHEREAS, many of the programs he struggled to attain are now accepted 
and have been adopted by the majority of the American people as weapons 
in the historic struggle to eliminate poverty and inequality; and 


DEBS НОМЕ IS BOTH STATE, NATIONAL HISTORICAL SITE - 


BY 
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/ Official Recognition—Secretary Udall, just after he completed 
a speech before several hundred persons gathered at the Debs 
House, presenting the official certificate to President Patrick E. 
Gorman of the Debs Foundation. From left: Secretary Udall; A. 
Philip Randolph, who later that night was presented the Debs 
Award in the field of labor; Gorman and U. 5, Senator Birch E. 
Bayh, who introduced Udall. 


working people throughout the world, who looked to him to lead 
them out of their poverty and misery. 


*He didn't succeed completely, of course. But he never stopped 
trying. As Norman Thomas said of Debs when he dedicated this 
building three years ago: “His greatest contribution to mankind 
was his personality which found expression in his writing and 
speaking." 


“Many of the “radical” social reforms Eugene Debs advocated 
during his five losing campaigns for the Presidency have long 
since been adopted, and, indeed, are considered quite conservative 
today. 


“However, his vision of the society he so eloquently described 
—a society in which there is a brotherhood of races and nations 
living and working together in peace and prosperity—has not been 
realized. 


“Perhaps it never will be—at least in our lifetime. But it is 
terribly important that we keep that dream before us. 


“More than most men, Eugene Debs knew the eternal truth 
voiced by the Old Testament prophet who said: “Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.” 


“Let us retain the vision of Eugene Debs.” 


INDIANA ASSEMBLY, 1965 


WHEREAS, his ultimate goal in the true Américan tradition was the 
fullest and most meaningful human freedom and liberty for al! citizens, and 


WHEREAS, the Eugene V. Debs Foundation was created in October, 1962 
by the citizens of our great state to purchase and restore the home of 
Eugene V. Debs located in Terre Haute, Vigo County, Indiana and 


WHEREAS, this home would make a fitting memorial to Eugene V. Debs; 
therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE 
OF INDIANA: 


Section 1. That the land and building site of the home of Eugene V. Debs, 
now owned by the Eugene V. Debs Foundation, is hereby designated as the 
Eugene V. Debs Memorial. The purpose and intent of this joint resolution 
is to make the land and home site of Eugene V. Debs, located in Terre 
Haute, Vigo County, Indiana, and now owned by the Eugene V. Debs 
Foundation, a permanent memorial and, in pursuance of such purpose, and 
intent, neither the State of Indiana. nor any administrative agency thereof. 
nor any person, corporation or other body having the right to exercise 
the power of eminent domain for any vublic use. under any statute, existing 
or hereafter passed, shall exercise such power over the said land and home- 
site of Eugene V. Debs. 


Section 2. That the members of the Ninetv-Fourth General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana, on behalf of the citizens of our state. hereby express 
their appreciation to the citizens who have created the Eugene V. Debs 
Foundation and urge that they continue their work in renovatine and 
developing the land and building site of the home of Eugene V. Debs in 
order that present and future generations may visit and appreciate his 
memorial. 


Section 3. That the members of the Ninety-Fourth General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana do hereby honor and nay respect to the memorv of 
Eugene V. Debs, and pledge themselves to do whatever is in their power 
to keep alive the principles of libertv, freedom and equality for which 
Eugene V. Debs so nobly and freely dedicated his life. 
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The John L. Lewis Room as seen from hall entrance. | 
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The Workmen's Circle Room (Debs Study). 
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The Willy Pogany Mural, 
for over 50 years in the 
auditorium of Вапа 
School of Social Sci- 
ences, New York City, 
sent to Debs Home, is 
located at head of up- 
stairs hall. 


DEBS FOUNDATION ENDOWMENT FUND MAKING PROGRESS 


A memorial to Eugene V, Debs must be something more than a 
museum, looking only into the past. Debs was a man who dreamed 
great dreams and looked far into the future ahead of his times. 

Іп Мау, 1963, the directors of the Foundation authorized the set- 
ting up of an endowment fund with a goal of $250,000, the purpose 
of which is two-fold: 

(1) To make the Foundation self-sustaining so that it will not 
have to keep asking for contributions. 

(2) To provide funds for programs of social progress. 

As of this date (September 1969) the fund has reached approxi- 
mately one eighth of its goal. 


It is the hope of the directors, that to meet the challenges of to- 
day’s stirring times, that a large part of the endowment fund income 
(only the income can be spent. See the rules governing fund on this 
page) can be used for educational purposes, such as seminars, work- 
shops and scholarships. To a small degree, this has been done during 
the last six years. The Foundation has sponsored jointly with the 
social science department of Indiana State University seminars on 
racial problems, conservation, the right of dissent, pollution and other 
timely topics. These social progress programs can be widened. 

In the last six years, unless designated for the endowment fund, 
contributions to the Debs foundation have been channelled into the 
general fund and used for the upkeep and restoration of the Debs Home. 
As of now all eight rooms of the Debs house (see pages 6 and 7) have 
been restored. The last remaining and most pressing problem is the 
building of a curator’s apartment in the basement, This will enable the 
house to be kept open at least 40 hours a week. It will also enable 
tourists, who are passing through Terre Haute to see the house should 
they happen to arrive at hours when the house is closed. The estimated 
cost of the apartment is $10,000. It is hoped that it can be built and 
completed by August of 1970. When this is accomplished, most of the 


contributions can be put directly into the endowment fund. 


The directors have been fortunate in securing the services of three 
outstanding men to serve as trustees of the endowment fund. They are: 
Don Moll, Detroit, investment counselor for the UAW international; 
Raymond H. Berndt, Director Region 3, UAW Indianapolis and Tilford 
Е, Dudley, former Director of the Speaker’s Bureau, AFL-CIO, now 
director of National Affairs for the United Church of Christ, with 
offices in Washington, D, С. 


Dehs Home Saved 
By Foundation 


The Debs home today was made possible 
by the efforts of members of the Vigo-Clay- 
Sullivan Labor council, and a group of Indi- 
ana State University professors under the 
leadership of the former director of the 
Speakers Bureau, AFL-CIO. 

Curtis Culver, chairman of the Eugene 
V. Debs Memorial Committee of the labor 
council in 1960 took up a task that had 
many times before ended in failure. De- 
termined to succeed, Culver enlisted help 
wherever he could find it, in the council and out of it. He found the 
history and social science professors of Indiana State University most 
willing to aid. Tilford E. Dudley, director of the Speaker’s Bureau, 
AFL-CIO, a frequent speaker on the campus, joined the effort. 

On Feb. 22, 1962 Dudley, and the professors negotiated with 
William E. Heck, a contractor who had purchased the Debs home and 
had subdivided it into small apartments, into selling the house, Pro- 
fessors Howard Hamilton, Earl Stephanson, Woodrow Creason, J. 
Robert Constantine and Tilford Dudley, gave their personal notes to 
bind the deal. 

Dudley wrote international union presidents, and the response was 
immediate. Within a month the $9,500 had been donated and the note 
was paid off. Local unions in Terre Haute and throughout the country 
and hundreds of individuals who had known Debs, subscribed to the 
fund and the work of establishing the Debs Memorial was under way. 
Dudley, who is also a nationally known attorney, organized the Eugene 
V. Debs Foundation. In October 1962, permanent officers were elected 
with Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters being elected president and Ned A, Bush, Sr. a Terre Haute 
newspaper man and president of the Terre Haute Newspaper Guild, 
executive vice-president. (See page 2 for entire slate of officers) 
Since then, the Foundation has continued to grow and expand. 


Curtis Culver 
VCS Labor Council Debs 
Memorial Committee 
chairman. 
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Raymond H. Berndt 


Don Moll Tilford E. Dudley 
Director Region 3 UAW UAW Investment Director National АҒ- 
Counselor fairs, United Church of 
Christ. 


These outstanding men are trustees of the Debs Endowment fund. 


ARTICLE 6 — ENDOWMENT FUND 


(From the By-Laws of the Debs Foundation) 

There shall be a Eugene V. Debs Endowment Fund, the income from which 
may be used by the Directors in their discretion for the maintenance and repair 
of the house, operation of the Foundation’s program and to finance educational 
programs in the social sciences. 

All contributions to this Fund shall be segregated and shall be managed 
for the Foundation by a committee of three Investment Trustees, who shall be 
selected by the Directors on an annual basis. The Trustees shall select their own 
chairman and shall formulate their own method of operation. The Trustees shall 
not be personally liable for any liability or debt of the Fund contracted by them 
as members cf the Committee, nor may they incur any liability other than 
liability arising out of personal wilful misconduct, bad faith or gross negligence. 

The Investment Trustees shall have full right, power and authority to 
receive and sell any and all properties given to the Fund or to the Foundation 
for the Fund and invest and re-invest any and all funds so received, in their 
discretion, in such securities and property in whieh it may be lawful, from time 
to time, to invest such funds under the laws of the District of Columbia and, 
in making such investments, shall have full power and authority to sell, exchange, 
transfer and deliver any part of the funds or property from time to time at 
such places and upon such terms and conditions as to them shall seem meet. 

pon request from the Directors. the Trustees shall pay to the Treasurer 
of the Foundation such income from the principal funds as may be available, or 
such portion thereof as may be requested. 

The accounts of the Endowment Fund shall be kept by the Investment 
Trustees and shall be audited annually and a report thereof made to the Board 
of Directors. 


History of Eugene V. Debs Home 


1890—House completed at cost of $4,500 on present site and moved into 
by Kate and Eugene Debs. This was their home until Debs died. 

1916-17—Old wooden front porch removed and replaced by present 
brick and concrete porch. 

1936—Mrs. Debs died and most of Debs household effects given to 
relatives under the will of Mrs. Debs. 

1938—House purchased by Prof. John Shannon of Indiana State College 
and his wife Ester. 

1948—House sold by Prof. Shannon to Tau Sigma Alpha fraternity 
which covered the weatherboarding with cedar shingles. 

1961—House bought by J. Bruce Bindley from fraternity. 

Jan. 16, 1962— House purchased by contractor William Heck who re- 
modelled it into small apartments. 

May 22, 1962—House purchased by Eugene V. Debs Foundation from 
Heck for $9,500 and the work of making it into a Debs Memorial 
was started. 

1965—Made an official historic site of state of Indiana by Indiana 
General Assembly. 

1966—Made an official National Historic Landmark of the National 
Parks system of the Department of Interior of the United States. 

1969—Now a national shrine and visited by hundreds yearly. 


Contributions Needed 


Financial help is still needed to complete the restoration of the 
Debs house and to build the endowment fund for the maintenance of 
the house and the on-going program of education on current issues. 


For further restoration of the house, the checks should be made 
payable to the Eugene V. Debs Foundation. 


For continuing maintenance and on-going program, checks should 
be made payable to the Eugene V. Debs Endowment Fund. 


All contributions are tax deductible. Checks should be mailed to 
Eugene V. Debs Foundation, P. O. Box 843, Terre Haute, Ind. 


The place of Debs’ birth was marked іп ceremonies Saturday, Sept. 
21, 1968. The marker, surmounted by the Louis Mayer bust of Debs, 
stands at the front of the ground, now occupied by the Arena and 
Physical Education Building of Indiana State University. From left: 
Raymond H. Berndt, Debs Foundation vice-president; Dr. Alan Car- 
son Rankin, president of Indiana State University who accepted the 
monument on behalf of the University and Hilton E. Hanna, vice- 
president of the Debs Foundation who delivered the dedication 
speech of Patrick E. Gorman, president of the Foundation, who 
was detained because of illness. 


Debs delivering a campaign speech at Chicago Heights, Ill. on 
Nov. 2, 1908 on the final tour of the Red Special. 


Debs, holding a child (back row, just under the R in Presidential) 
with his brother Theodore at his side (right) and his good Terre 
Haute friend, the attorney, Stephen Reynolds (left). This picture was 
taken on Nov. 2, 1908 along the C. & E. I. railroad (now the L & М) 
on the way from Chicago to Terre Haute. 
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The house in which Debs was born at 447 North Fourth street Nov. 5, 
1855. The house was torn down long before the death of Debs. 


Debs Birthplace Marked 


On a beautiful, sunny Saturday afternoon, Sept. 21, 1968, the 
birthplace was marked with a pedestal of Indiana limestone sur- 
mounted by the famous Louis Mayer bronze of Debs. Patrick E. 
Gorman, president of the Debs Foundation, unable to deliver the 
dedicatory speech because of illness, had his speech read by Hilton 
E. Hanna, executive assistant of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and a vice-president of the Debs Foundation. Gorman’s speech 
said in part: 

“In the light of history we honor and revere Debs today be- 
cause in his day and age he stood straight and tall. We cherish his 
memory because he refused to consort with the economic royalists 
of the time or to submit to the wiles of the political bosses ..... 

“Tn the spirit, then, of him whose life and works we here com- 
memorate and commend to successive generations, we humbly 
dedicate this bust and statue. We do so with the highest hopes 
that through all ages there will ever rise up from the people men 
and women whom the love of money cannot corrupt, whom the 
lust of power or personal aggrandizement can neither lure nor 
defile—men and women who will stand, proclaim and identify 
with Debs’ creed and commitment—which to many of us has 
become almost another commandment. 

"In simple, yet eloquent language, that Debs’ credo reminds 
us: 

“While there is a lower class, I am іп it; while 
there is a criminal element, I am of it; while 
there is a soul in prison, I am not free.’ " 

In accepting the marker, President Alan Carson Rankin of 
Indiana State University said in part: 

“We pay our deep respects to the dignity of Eugene V. Debs 
life and the nobleness of his efforts. On behalf of the University, 
with deep appreciation to the Eugene V. Debs Foundation, I accept 
this symbol of honor which is erected to this man of vision. His 
physical birthplace no longer stands but may this monument al- 
ways stand as a reminder of the peace and goodwill for which he 
stood; may it always remind us of his standard for justice and 
equality for those who are underprivileged and oppressed: тау it 
ever be a lasting memorial to a man who unselfishly devoted his 
life to the purpose of a better world in which men could become 
wa they are capable of becoming which is the meaning of human 
ife.” 


Three Remarkable Men 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the noted philosopher of Gabon, East 
Africa, and Eugene V. Debs and Theodore Debs were second 
cousins. 

Dr. Schweitzer, one of the original vice presidents of the 
Debs Foundation, in a letter to the Foundation in May, 1962, said: 
“My mother and Debs were related.” He did not elaborate. 

Louis Mayer, who sculpted the bust of Dr, Schweitzer, which 
is in Frankfurt, Germany and one of Debs, said in a letter dated 
January 23, 1968, addressed to the Debs Foundation: “Eugene 
Debs’ mother and Schweitzer’s grandmother were sisters.” This 
would make the Debs brothers a first cousin of Schweitzer’s 
mother and a second cousin to Schweitzer. 

The late Norman Thomas, on October 20, 1966, on his last 
visit to the Debs house, also substantiated orally the relationship 
of the Debs and Schweitzer. He had personally checked into it on 
a visit to Alsace-Lorain several vears ago, the ancestral home of 
the Debs family. 


Debs at the age of 42 in New York. In three years 
he would make his first presidential race as a 


Socialist. 


Debs as boy of 14 (first row, extreme left) when he took his first 
int gang of Terre Haute, Indianapolis and Richmond 


job on px 
railroad. 


In September, 1905, Eugene V. Debs addressed this group in a park 
at Fountain City, Tenn. 


Below: Debs, front row, third from left, and executive board of 
American Railway Union. Those in picture include, Sylvester 
Kelliher, Martin Elliott, George W. Howard, William E. Burns, 
James Hogan, Roy Goodwin and L. W. Rogers 


Below: Debs in prison garb and Seymour Stedman, (on Debs' left) 
his running mate for president іп 1920, with friends from Terre 
Haute who came to greet him at gate of Atlanta prison. 
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Speaking from the Red Specia 


Below: Eugene Debs (right, rear) and Theodore Debs (rear, left) as 
Debs arrived in Terre Haute from Atlanta prison after Christmas, 


Dec. 1921. 
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А. Philip Randolph in 
Теге Haute with 
Debs award plaque, 
Sept. 23, 1967. 
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Emeline Fairbanks Mem. Н®гару 
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Eugene UV. Debs Foundation 
Formed lo Saue Debs Hame 


From the day that Eugene V. Debs 
died, October 20, 1926, it was the dream 
of many that a suitable memorial 
to the great labor leader, socialist and 
humanitarian, be erected in Terre Haute. 
Many individuals at various times pro- 
posed such action. Most often it was 
the Central Labor Union (now it is 
known as the Vigo-Clay-Sullivan AFL- 
CIO Labor Council with headquarters in 
Terre Haute) which urged that “зоте- 
thing be done” to raise a memorial. 


After the death of Mrs. Debs, Prof. 
John Shannon, who bought the Debs 
home and lived in it for several years, 
tried to get the State of Indiana to take 
the Debs home and make an historic 
shrine of it. Finally, in 1948 he sold 
the house to a fraternity. 


ы 


CURTIS CULVER 
Chairman Eugene V. Debs Memorial 
Committee, Vigo County AFL-CIO 
Labor Council 


In 1960, under the presidency of Bur- 
ton Mains, the labor council established 
the Eugene V. Debs Memorial Commit- 
tee and named Curtis Culver, a Terre 
Haute postal clerk and president of the 
Indiana Federation of Postal Clerks, as 
committee chairman. 


Culver learned that the home could 
be purchased. The fraternity had moved 
out to larger quarters on South Sixth 
street and the owner of the property 
wanted to sell it. Culver and his group 
were faced with the problem of raising 
approximately $10,000. 


Among the men that Culver contacted 
was Prof. Earl Stephanson of Indiana 
State College, a great admirer of 
Debs. In turn he interested others on 
the campus and the move to save the 
Debs home gained momentum. But until 
January of 1962, all efforts failed. 


A frequent visitor to the campus was 
Tilford E. Dudley, director of the 
Speaker’s bureau, AFL-CIO. A native of 
Charleston, Ill., Dudley often came to 
Terre Haute and frequently spoke to 
ISC students on labor. 


Finally, on the afternoon of Feb. 22, 
1962, Dudley told the professors: “We’ve 


talked long enough. Let’s do something.” 
So they went to the Debs home and 
were horrified to find that it had been 
sold and was being cut up into two 
and three room apartments, most of 
which had already been rented. 


Undaunted, Dudley talked with such 
eloquence that William E. Heck, the 
contractor who had purchased the Debs 
home and was remodelling it, agreed to 
sell it for $9,500. Dudley, Prof. Steph- 
anson and Prof. Howard D. Hamilton 
gave their personal checks for a down 
payment. They signed the contract and 
were given 60 days to complete the 
transaction. Dudley, who is an attorney, 
conceived the idea of forming the 
Eugene V. Debs Foundation. Articles 
of incorporation were filed under Indiana 
aws. 


On the local front, the professors ob- 
tained several $100 contributions from 
their campus co-workers. Local unions 
of Terre Haute were contacted and 
many of their local leaders made per- 
sonal donations of $100 with larger 
sums from their unions. 


Dudley wrote many of the leaders of 
International unions and the response 
was gratifying. 


Checks of $1,100 were received from 
the United Auto Workers; the Industrial 
Union Dept. of AFL-CIO; the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters; $1,000 from the 
United Steelworkers, Brotherhood of 
Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Firemen 
and the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. By June 5, 1962, the 
purchase of the house had been com- 
pleted. 


In addition to the large gifts from 
unions, there were hundreds of small 
donations from individuals from every 
state in the union ranging from $1 to 
$5, to $25. Most of these were from 
Socialists or persons with a Socialist 
background. Many letters accompany- 
ing the gifts bespoke their love and 
admiration for Debs, the man who cared 
enough to give his life trying to better 
the lives of all humanity. 


First officers of the Debs Foundation 
were: Earl M. Stephanson, president; 
Thomas Morgan, Indiana State College 
student, secretary, and Howard D. Ham- 
ilton, treasurer. 


Less than six months after the or- 
ganization was started, Prof. Stephan- 
son left Terre Haute to take a position 
with the U. S. Department of Labor as 
an economist in the Chicago office. 


Patrick E. Gorman, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters, was persuaded to take the 
presidency of the Debs Foundation. 


Ned A. Bush, Sr., newspaper worker 
and president of the Terre Haute News- 
paper Guild, took the position of Execu- 
tive Vice-president. 


Permanent officers were elected in 
October, 1962 and the work of the 
Foundation has been moving ahead 
under the guidance and direction of 
Patrick E. Gorman. (See back page for 
list of officers and directors). 
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Marguerite Debs Cooper at the fire- 
place in the Debs home library hold- 
ing loving cup presented to her 


uncle, Eugene V. Debs, by the 
Schenectady, N.Y. Workmen's circle 
on Dec. 10, 1925, less than a year 
before his death. 


Labor of Laue 


Without the ready cooperation and 
untiring efforts of Marguerite Debs 
Cooper, daughter of Theodore Debs and 
niece of Eugene V. Debs, the work of 
preserving the Debs home could not have 
been so successfully achieved. 


Fully half of the hundreds of inter- 
esting exhibits have been placed in the 
home by Mrs. Cooper. As noted else- 
where in this book, most of the personal 
belongings of Kate and Eugene Debs 
were disposed of to various relatives at 
the death of Mrs. Debs. It is virtually 
impossible to get these items back. 


Under the direction of Mrs. Cooper, 
chairman of the house restoration work, 
only exhibits associated with Eugene 
V. Debs, his mother and father, Theodore 
Debs and those who worked with him 
in his lifetime, have been placed in the 
home. Many of these came to her directly 
from her grandparents, Jean Daniel and 
Marguerite Bettrich Debs. 


Mrs. Cooper, a college major in home 
economics and home decoration, has 
personally selected the light fixtures, 
drapes, carpets and rugs and supervised 
their placement in the home. The home’s 
loveliness and charm are largely the 
result of her efforts. This she has want- 
ed to do. Although it has been late in 
coming, the recognition of Eugene V. 
Debs and Theodore Debs, has been a 
fulfillment of her hopes and aspirations. 
A member of the Foundation’s executive 
committee, she has had a substantial 
part in all of its projects and plans. She 
has personally greeted hundreds of visi- 
tors at the open houses and publie func- 
tions in the home besides escorting many 
individuals and visiting delegations. For 
her, it has been a real labor of love. 


$250,000 Goal Yor Феда Endowment Gund 


Alexander Bookstaver 


Raymond H. Berndt 


Tilford Е, Dudley 


These outstanding men have been chosen by the Foundation directors to be trustees of the endowment fund. 


From the beginning of the Eugene 
V. Debs Foundation, it was the belief 
of its sponsors that a true memorial 
to Debs must be something more 
than a museum looking only into the 
past. Debs was a man who dreamed 
great dreams, who looked far into the 
future and was ahead of his times. He 
would not be content to dwell on the 
glories of his yesterdays. 


In keeping with the Debsian philos- 
ophy of social progress, the directors 
of the Foundation in the spring meeting 
of 1963, authorized The Eugene V. Debs 
Endowment Fund. The goal was set 
at $250,000. By-laws were changed to 
provide the mechanics of establishing 
such an endowment fund with a separate 
board of trustees. (Full text of the 
by-law is contained on this page.) 


With a fund of this magnitude, it will 
enable the Foundation to operate suc- 
cessfully without constant solicitation. 


The income must provide for two 
things: 
(1) The repair and upkeep of the 
Debs home. 


(2) The financing of panels, semi- 
nars, and discussions often in coopera- 
tion with Indiana State College on timely 


topics and programs concerning the wel- 
fare of the country and the operation of 
a labor library in conjunction with Indi- 
ana State College. 


There still remains much to do in 
restoring the Debs home. These projects 
are listed on page 5. The principal con- 
cern of the Foundation directors is to 
get the endowment fund drive launched. 
However there may be those who may 
want to give directly to the restoration 
of the home. These contributions can be 
made directly to the Foundation. 


Money in the endowment fund will 
be invested in court-approved securities. 
The income from the endowment fund 
then is turned over to the directors of 
the Eugene V. Debs Foundation to be 
used by the directors. 


The two largest contributors to the 
Debs Foundation have been The Railway 
Labor Executives Association ($5,000) 
and the International Teamsters union 
($5,000). The $5,000 gift of RLEA has 
been the initial contribution made to 
the endowment fund. Part of the $5,000 
gift of Teamsters has been used to carry 
on the work of restoration of the home, 
the remainder to be used in publishing 
this brochure and to publicize the en- 


Article 6 - Endowment Fund 


(From the By-Laws of the Debs Foundation) 
There shall be a Eugene V. Debs Endowment Fund, the income from which may be 
used by the Directors in their discretion for the maintenance and repair of the house, 
operation of the Foundation’s program and to finance educational programs in the social 


sciences. 


All contributions to this Fund shall be segregated and shall be managed for the Founda- 
tion by a committee of three Investment Trustees, who shall be selected by the Directors 


on an annual basis. The 


Trustees shall select their own chairman and 


shall formulate 


their own method of operation. The Trustees shall not be personally liable for any liability 
or debt of the Fund contracted by them as members of the Committee, nor may they 
incur any liability other than liability arising out of personal wilful misconduct, bad faith 


or gross neglience. 


The Investment Trustees shall have full right, power and authority to receive and sell 
any and all properties given to the Fund or to the Foundation for the Fund and to invest 
and reinvest any and all funds so received, in their discretion, in such securities and 
property in which it may be lawful, from time to time, to invest such funds under the 
laws of the District of Columbia and, in making such investments, shall have full power 
and authority to sell, exchange, transfer and deliver any part of the funds or property 
from time to time at such places and upon such terms and conditions as to them shall seem 


meet. 


Upon request from the Directors, the Trustees shall pay to the Treasurer of the 
Foundation such income from the principal funds as may be available, or such portion 


thereof as mmy be requested. 


The accounts of the Endowment Fund shall be kept by the Investment Trustees and 
shall be audited annually and a report thereof made to the Board of Directors. 
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dowment fund drive. 


One of the initial educational efforts 
of the Foundation was a seminar held ат 
Indiana State College in May, 1964, and 
sponsored jointly by the Social Science 
Division of College and Foundation. 


The subject was: *Jim Crow in Ameri- 
can Life." А professor of sociology, а 
professor of history, an NAACP official 
and two labor leaders came to Terre 
Haute to lead the discussion for two 
days. Several hundred students of the 
college participated. 


About the Trustees 


ALEXANDER BOOKSTAVER is Direc- 
tor of department of investments for the 
AFL-CIO in Washington D.C. As chair- 
man of the trustees he will advise the 
board on investing the funds where they 
will ssfely earn the maximum return. 
He attended New York City College, New 
York University and the American Insti- 
tute of Banks. He was former controller 
and director of investments of Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
and former vice-president of the 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, Union 
Square, N. Y. 

RAYMOND H. BERNDT: Director of 
Region 3 United Automobile Workers. 
His office is in Indianapolis, only 72 
miles from Terre Haute, the home of 
the Debs Foundation. Mr. Berndt was 
one of the pioneers in the UAW having 
been an employe of Studebaker Corp. 
in 1928. From steward he worked his 
way up through most of the responsible 
positions in UAW to occupy the im- 
portant post he now holds. He has been 
most active in the affairs of the Eugene 
V. Debs Foundation. 

TILFORD E. DUDLEY: Director of 
speaker’s bureau AFL-CIO; graduate of 
Harvard Law School; a former trial 
examiner for NLRB and former princi- 
pal mediation officer, National War 
Labor Board; member of general board 
National Council of Churches, consultant 
to World Council of Churches; chairman 
of Citizens Council of District of Co- 
lumbia. 


History of the Alame 
of Eugene U. Debs 


By Dr. B. J. Brommel 


Speech Dept. Indiana State College and a director 
of the Eugene V. Debs Foundation. 


On March 20, 1889, E. V. Debs and Katherine 
M. Debs bought lots 38 and 89 from Susan K. 
Francis for $4,000. In the contract they agreed to 
build “a good two story dwelling and not more 
than one on each lot." They moved into this 
eight room house in 1890. Kate had long dreamed 
of her own home and is responsible for its design 
and decoration. 


After their marriage on June 5, 1885, Kate 
and Eugene lived in a three room apartment at 
323 South 6th. In 1888 they moved to 1001 North 
8th. 


Kate Richards O’Hare, flamboyant Socialist 
orator and writer, frequently visited the Debses. 
She described this house as large and old-fash- 
ioned; constructed “in the days when Americans 
built homes and not warrens.” According to Mrs. 
O’Hare, the house was as “ample and broad and 
spacious and comfortable as the motherly women 
she used to know before hipless corsets and short, 
tight skirts wrought such havoc with matron- 
hood.” She also noted that Mrs. Debs kept the 
house “spotlessly clean" and in “immaculate 
order.” 


In designing the interior of the house, Mrs. 
Debs planned a fireplace in every room except 
the maid’s room on the second floor. (Now known 
as the bedroom of Eugene V. Debs.) She ordered 
her woodwork, tile, ete. from Clift and Williams 
Woodworking Company at 119 North 9th. Her 
favorite color, blue, appears in the tile in the 
library, dining rooin, and her bedroom on the 
right at the top of the stairs. For the guest 
room—known as the Riley Room—on the left at 
the top of the staus, she ordered green tile. She 
put amber tile in the living room. All mantels in 
the house are carved oak except for the library 
one which is Honduras mahogany. The wood for 
this fireplace and the library cabinets she had 
the Clift and Williams Company import. 


It is appropriate that the guest bedroom be 
named after James Whitcomb Riley for he fre- 
quently visited this house. After Eugene’s death 
in 1926, Kate rented the room for a brief time 
to John Hankins, an instructor at Indiana State. 
She told him of Riley’s visits. “When Riley came,” 
she stated, “һе and Mr. Debs would talk after 
dinner until bedtime, then Riley would gather 
some books to read himself to sleep. He would 
always take ten or a dozen and pile them beside 
his bed. Sometimes he would read all night . . .” 
The room contained a mahogany four poster bed. 

Debs avidly collected books in his youth. With 
some of his first earnings as a fireman on the 
railroad, he bought a set of Appleton's Encyclo- 
pedia. This set and books with the labels on the 
bindings that you see on the library shelves were 
sound in the Terre Haute Labor Advocate print 
shop. 


Ju Memoriam 
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The Debs home at 451 North Eighth Street as 
it appeared about 1908 while Debs and his wife 
resided there. 


Edited by Ned A. Bush, Sr. 
Published by the Eugene V. Debs Foundation 
P. O. Box 843, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Many of these books contained Debs' signa- 
ture. Debs gave the rest of his library to the Rand 
School in New York. It contained a complete set 
of the works of Riley; books in French and Ger- 
man; and numerous books by other social reform- 
ers and muckrakers. 


The dining room contained a mahogany din- 
ing room set. Mrs. Debs willed this set to her sis- 
ter, Nettie Baur Calder. Debs enjoyed a large 
cabinet phonograph in this room. He preferred 
Red-Seal records and his collection contained 
operas and symphonies featuring violins as well 
as old favorites. Mrs. Debs once revealed that 
after all the visitors had gone in the evening that 
"Gene" would play his favorite record, “When 
You and I were Young Maggie." 


The front room contained a mahogany parlor 
set, a wedding gift from the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Firemen's lodges in Chicago. Mrs. Debs left 
this to another sister, Celia Baur Martin. 


In her will Mrs. Debs gave this house to her 
two brothers, Oscar and Arthur, and two sisters 
previously named. Because Osear had ample 
means, he refused his share and gave it to the 
other three. These heirs sold the property to John 
and Ester Shannon on June 21, 1938. (U.S. Reve- 
nue Stamp for $3.50). Dr. Shannon, a member of 
the social studies department at Indiana State 
College, sold the house to Tau Sigma Alpha frater- 
nity on June 17, 1948 for approximately $10,000. 
In 1952 this fraternity changed names to Theta 
Chi. J. Bruce ВіпШеу and Maxine Bindley pur- 
chased the house from the fraternity on August 
1, 1961. They in turn sold it to William and 
Delphyn Heck on January 16, 1962. On May 22, 
1962 the Debs Foundation bought the house for 
$9,500 and began the process of restoration—the 
results you see today. 
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Interiors oj Give 
Of Restored Rooms 


Five rooms of the eight room house have been restored 
and furnished. There still remain the following rooms to 
be reclaimed: Mrs. Debs’ upstairs bedroom; the upstairs 
hallway, the dining room and kitchen downstairs. Other 
projects for the future include an attic apartment for the 
curator; a library and small auditorium in the basement, 
which will include air conditioning and dehumidification. 
Completion of these rooms depends upon contributions. Some 
locals and Labor Councils have in the past made the contri- 
butions necessary for the completion of individual rooms. 

Hundreds of donations by individuals have also been 
made, many coming from Socialists who knew and voted 
for Debs for president. Many others were made by children 
of unionists and Socialists who gave their gifts in memory 
of their parents who loved and admired Debs. 


At right: Mrs. Ned A. Bush, Sr., wife of the executive vice-pres- 
ident, scans exhibits in the bedroom of Eugene V. Debs, restoration 
of which was underwritten by the Madison County, Ind. AFL-CIO 
Labor Council, Anderson, Ind. 


Mrs. Woodrow Creason, wife of a director and co-founder of Mrs. Howard D. Hamilton, wife of a director and co-founder of i 


Foundation, views exhibits in the Debs living room. Foundation, views the famed Louis Mayer bust of Debs in library. 
Vanes 
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Curtis Culver and Secretary J. Robert Constantine, sitting at 


Mrs. J. Robert Constantine, wife of Foundation стеб. views 


autographed photo of James Whitcomb Riley in the Riley room desk Debs used many times in Socialist headquarters in Chicago, 
of home, restored by gift of Local 662, UAW, Anderson, Indiana. in upstairs study of Debs home. Gifts of Workmen's Circle Brother- 
Chairs are from home of Mrs. Margaret Debs Cooper. hood restored room. 
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Eugene Deka - — Stale va - - Dedicat 


Physical ties that closely link the career of Eugene V. Debs and the 
rapidly expanding campus of Indiana State College are indicated in the aerial 
photograph. Lower left (marked by X) is the birthplace of Debs. Upper 
left (marked by Circle) is the Debs home. Both are on campus. Professors of 
this great educational institution are co-founders, officers, and directors of 
the Eugene V. Debs Foundation, and great admirers of the famed humani- 
tarian. Other landmarks as indicated by numbers on the aerial photo: (1) 
Laboratory school (2) men's dormitories (3) Science building (4) the Arena 


My, 


Norman Thomas (left) with Patrick E. Gorman, president of the 
Debs Foundation; Sam Pollock, president of Cleveland Council of Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters; Hilton E. Hanna, Executive Assistant, Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters; Charles O. Sturgeon, business representative of 
Terre Haute Local 398, Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 


and Physical Education building (5) the Book store and adj 
Humanities building and the Fine Arts building (6) home eco 
(7) complex of women's dormitories (8) two 12-story residenc 
above No. 7 is the quadrangle surrounded by the Administrati 
Mathematics building, the School of Business, the College Lil 
Haute Public Library, the Student Union building and a wo 
The dotted line shows the scope of the campus which is : 
business section of Terre Haute. Lower foreground is trac 


President Gorman Chats with William F. Midcap, 
the seventh successor to Debs as editor of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen's Magazine. 


President Holmstedt of Indiana State College and 
Norman Thomas view the Louis Mayer bust of Debs in 
the library of the Debs Home. 
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? halls. Directly 
on building, the 
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Speakers’ platform at the dedication of the Eugene V. Debs home when Norman Thomas, noted Socialist who 
preached the Debs Funeral in 1926 from the front porch of the Debs home, spoke at Tirey Memorial Union auditorium. 
From left: Dallas Sells, president of Indiana AFL-CIO; W. F. Midcap, Cleveland, editor of Enginemen’s Press of which 
Debs was an early editor; Ned A. Bush, Sr., executive vice-president; Tilford E. Dudley, director speaker’s bureau AFL- 
СІО; Patrick E. Gorman, president of the Debs Foundation; Norman Thomas, successor to Debs within the Socialist party 
and Dr. Raleigh Holmstedt, president of Indiana State College. Dr. Wayne Crockett, president of Indiana State College 
board, was at extreme left, out of camera range. Books piled up at foot of speakers’ stand are original file volumes of 
the magazine which Debs edited for the railway Firemen’s union which were donated to the Debs home library by W. 
F. Midcap in behalf of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. The dedication was May 9-10, 1964. 


Norman Thomas being interviewed Norman Thomas, as he gave his Ned A. Bush, Sr. (left) enjoys a 


by Harry Frey, WTHI-TV news di- now historic assessment of Debs in particularly witty sally of Norman 
rector, on front porch from which the light of history, at the dedication Thomas at a reception held after Mr. 
Thomas preached Debs funeral. exercises of the Debs home. Thomas’ address of dedication. 
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Scene at Highland Lawn cemetery, Terre Haute, Ind. when President 
Patrick E. Gorman, placed a basket of white carnations on the graves of 
Eugene V. Debs and his wife Kate. At left, Marguerite Debs Cooper, Hilton 


President Gorman (left), Leonard Airriess,, St. Hanna, Prof. Bernard Brommel (with camera), Louis Austin, a director of 
Louis, special representative of Michael Quill of the the Debs Foundation and a member of the International Executive Board of 
Transport Workers, and Tilford Dudley enjoy a chat. the United Mine Workers of America and Ned A. Bush, Sr. 
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By Ned A. Bush, Sr. 


For three quarters of a century, the name 
of Eugene Victor Debs has been known in every 
part of the civilized world. At his death in 1926, 
thousands gathered in Madison Square Garden to 
honor him and working men and women in every 
nation wept. To the millions of the laboring 
classes, he was à man of heroic proportions, a 
modern messiah to lead them out of misery and 
poverty that was their lot; the champion of the 
underprivileged and the uneducated. To them, 
he embodied the hope of a better world. То the 
wealthy, to the politicians he opposed, and to the 
privileged, he was an agitator, a radical, and a 
traitor to his country. But in Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana—the city of his birth and his home until his 
death on October 20, 1926, he was the man about 
whom someone once said—"A prophet is without 
honor in his home town." 


Years ago, the home in which he was born 
at 447 North Fourth Street was torn down. And 
the home on North Eighth Street which he de- 
signed and built, the home in which he lived with 
his wife Kate, and where he entertained the great, 
the near great and the humble, had passed from 
the family to become a private dwelling, and 
later a fraternity house. In Highland Lawn the 
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Debs as he delivered his Canton address June 
16, 1918. This is the speech for which he was 
sentenced to prison and for which he served three 
years before being pardoned. 


grave of Eugene V. Debs lies almost unnoticed, 
its simple marker being overshadowed by mauso- 
leums, marble shafts and elaborate markers of 
local citizens. Now nearly two score years after 
his death, a Foundation has been formed to honor 
this great man who was years ahead of his time. 


What was it in the life and personality of 
Eugene Debs which made him so remarkable? 
His courageous labor leadership, his years of tire- 
less work organizing the railroad unions, his 
eloquence, his intense sympathy for the poor and 
the oppressed, his passionate championing of 


labor and social reform, but foremost his sterling 
character and winsome personality. Everyone 
who knew him loved him and agreed with James 
Whitcomb Riley: 


And there’s ‘Gene Debs—a man’ at stands 
And jest holds out in his two hands 

As warm a heart as ever beat 

Betwixt here and the Jedgement Seat 


Debs was the son of immigrant parents who 
came to Terre Haute from Alsace in 1849. He 
was born in their small frame house at 447 North 
Fourth Street, on November 5, 1855. Like Lincoln, 
with whom he has been frequently compared, he 
had little formal education. The financial condi- 
tion of his family compelled him to go to work in 
a railroad roundhouse at the age of fourteen. Yet 
few people ever had a better command of the 
English language. He was one of the most im- 
pressive speakers ever to grace a lecture platform. 
And his eloquence was unsurpassed, as shown by 
this extract from his lecture on "Liberty": 


“It does not matter that the Creator has 
sown with stars the fields of ether and deck- 
ed the earth with countless beauties for man's 
enjoyment. It does not matter that air and 
ocean teem with the wonders of innumerable 
forms of life to challenge man's admiration 
and investigation. It does not matter that 
nature spreads forth all her scenes of beauty 
and gladness and pours forth the melodies 
of her myriad-tongued voices for man's delec- 
tation. If liberty is ostracized and exiled, 
man is a slave, and the world rolls in space 
and whirls around the sun a gilded prison, 
a domed dungeon, and though painted in all 
the enchanting hues that infinite art could 
command, it must still stand forth a blotch 
amidst the shining spheres of the sidereal 
heavens, and those who cull from the vocabu- 
laries of nations, living or dead, their flash- 
ing phrases with which to apostophize liberty 
are engaged in perpetuating the most stu- 
pendous delusion the ages have known. Strike 
down liberty, no matter by what subtle art 
the deed is done, the spinal cord of humanity 
is sundered and the world is paralyzed by 
the indescribable crime. Strike the fetters 
from the slave, give him liberty and he be- 
comes an inhabitant of a new world. He 
looks abroad and beholds life and joy in all 
things around him. His soul expands beyond 
all boundaries. Emancipated by the genius 
of liberty, he aspires to communion with all 
that is noble and beautiful and feels him- 
self allied to all the higher order of intelli- 
gences, and walks abroad, redeemed from 
animalism, ignorance and superstition, a new 
being throbbing with glorious life." 


Wherever he spoke—and he spoke in all parts 
of the nation—from Boston to San Francisco— 
he was hailed by even the press which he often at- 
(Continued on page 10, col. 1) 
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The birthplace of Debs at 447 North Fourth Street. Тһе 
Indiana State College Gymnasium now stands on the site. 


Eugene V. Debs, the editor at his desk in Girard, Kansas, 
where he edited the Appeal to Reason in 1907. He was to make 
his third race for the presidency on the Socialist ticket in 1908. 


Debs, the Socialist Party candidate for 1920, at the gate 


of Atlanta Federal prison, greeting his vice-presidential run- 
ning mate, Seymour V. Stedman. 


Eugene V. Debs, front row, third from left and members 


of the executive board of the first industrial union ever formed 
in the United States—the American Railway Union. This pic- 
ture was taken in Woodstock, Ill. where Debs served a six 
months jail term in 1895 following the Pullman strike in 
Chicago. Those in the picture besides Debs include: Sylvester 
Kelliher, Martin Elliott, George W. Howard, William E. Burns, 
James Hogan, Roy Goodwin and L. W. Rogers. 


Theodore Debs, brother and manager of Debs, aboard the 
“Red Special" during Debs’ (right) presidential campaign of 
1908. 


Purpose of Foundation 


From the by-laws of the foundation 


Article II 


The purpose of the Foundation shall be to own, main- 
tain and operate the Eugene V. Debs home at 451 North 
Eighth Street, Terre Haute, Indiana, on a non-profit basis, 
in order to: 


(a) be a memorial to Eugene V. Debs and Theodore 
Debs and receive, hold and administer such gifts of money, 
property, works of art, historical papers and documents, 
museum specimens and other material having educational, 
artistic or historical value; 


(b) serve as an archive and resource for research and 
education in the social sciences and in labor and political 
history. 


Eugene V. Debs 
(Continued from page 8) 


tacked. Of him the San Francisco Examiner said: 


*Eugene V. Debs had a tremendous audience 
at Metropolitan Hall last night. Не is a terse and 
nervous speaker, lean in person, with the quick 
eager movements of a panther; eager, insistent, 
earnest, full of matter, gifted with a neat turn 
of phrase but never wasting time on ornament. 
He held his audience for two hours and over. He 
could have held them for two hours more." 


Debs was a fighting American, a man who 
hated injustice and human exploitation. He cham- 
pioned the cause of working men and women. 
Because he was an effective fighter for the people, 
Debs was slandered during his lifetime by power- 
ful forces in control of the nation's wealth. Today, 
even 36 years after his death, he continues to be 
misrepresented—often by those who profess to be 
his admirers but who see in his militancy, the 
mistakes of а good-hearted man. That is why it 
is so necessary, in the city of his birth, that the 
citizens of Terre Haute take cognizance of the 
man and of his worth to human society and to 
perpetuate his memory in à memorial which in 
time can be worthy of him and to carry on his 
ideals to generations yet to come. 


Eugene Debs is a part of America and to 
know him and his times is to know a great Ameri- 
can tradition. And to act according to this tradi- 
tion is to strenghen the future and the American 
way of life. 


Debs was a man who abhorred force, but 
was fearless in the face of personal danger; went 
to jail and to prison rather than to renounce 
what he knew in his heart was right. He was a 
man of great inner strength. Once when he 
served as a special organizer for the Western 
Federation of Miners and the United Mine Work- 
ers, he went to Cripple Creek, Colo, where the 
men were struggling to get an eight hour day. 
Debs found the town packed with armed thugs 
instrueted to shoot labor agitators on sight. In- 
formed by the sheriff that he would not be per- 
mitted to speak that night, Debs replied “This 
will either be the beginning of organized labor in 
Colorado or the end of me." He spoke. 


His career as а "labor agitator" began on 
February 27, 1875, when at the age of 19 he was 
the principal figure in the organization of the 
Terre Haute Lodge of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and was promptly elected its sec- 
retary. During the following twenty years he 
worked incessantly on behalf of the railway work- 
ers, traveling across the countny in the caboose 
or the locomotive more frequently than in the 
coach. Brother Theodore maintained the union 
office at Terre Haute, where they published union 
journals and handled volumes of correspondence. 
Time and again, Debs had to bail out a union by 
going to the bank, where his friend Riley McKeen 
always granted the loan with Debs' signature as 
the only collateral. He once described those early 
days as follows: 


“I was filled with enthusiasm and my blood 
fairly leaped in my veins. Day and night I worked 
for the brotherhood . . . My grip was always 
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packed; and I was darting in all directions. To 
tramp a railroad yard in the rain, snow or sleet 
half the night, or till daybreak, or to be ordered 
out of the roundhouse for being an 'agitator' or 
put off a train, sometimes passenger, more often 
freight, while attempting to deadhead over a di- 
vision, were all in the program. . . . 


“Т rode on the engines over mountain and 
plain, slept in the cabooses and bunks, and was 
fed from their pails by the swarthy stokers who 
still nestle close to my heart, and will until it 
is still. 


“And so I was spurred on in the work of 
organizing, not the firemen merely, but the 
brakemen, switehmen, telegraphers, shop men, 
track hands, all of them in fact, and as I had now 
become known as an organizer, the calls came 
from all sides and there are but few trades I 
have not helped to organize and less still in whose 
strikes I have not at some time had a hand." 


He helped organize the Switchmen’s Mutual 
Aid Association, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Brakemen, now the Railway Trainmen, the Broth- 
erhood of Railway Carmen, the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers, and finally the American Railway 
Union. On the side, he helped organize most of 
the unions in his home city. His ability is shown 
by the fact that when he took charge of the af- 
fairs of the Locomotive Firemen, the Order had 
only sixty lodges and a debt. Within a short time 
Debs and his comrades had added 226 lodges and 
wiped out the debt, and Debs was made treasurer. 


A picture of Theodore Debs taken in his home at 
1819 Ohio boulevard, Terre Haute, 1937. He lived to see 
many of the social reforms that he and his famous 
brother fought to achieve over a period of 50 years. 


During those strenuous years, his achieve- 
ments were made possible by the able assistance 
of his beloved brother, Theodore. Together they 
handled the union business and later the presi- 
dential campaigns, wrote innumerable speeches 
and pamphlets, and published labor journals and 
literature. The affectionate partnership of Eu- 
gene and Theodore could be broken only by death. 
Theodore lived on in Terre Haute until his death 
on April 13, 1945 and from his files have come 
many of the photographs in this brochure. 

Debs was five times the Socialist Party's 
candidate for President of the United States, in 
1900, 1904, 1908, 1912 and the last time in 1920 
while he was still in prison. His campaigning was 
colorful and strenuous and the tour of his Red 
Special in 1908 was one of the most memorable 
of any presidential candidate. The only way he 
could defray his expenses was to charge a small 


Eugene V. Debs 
(Continued from page 10) 


admission fee to his campaign speeches—some- 
thing no other candidate dared to do. Often he 
drew more paid admissions than the candidates 
of the major parties drew at free meetings in the 
same town. 


In 1900, he drew only 96,000 votes, but in 
1912 he received almost a million popular votes, 
а large figure in the days before women voted. 
Some of his most memorable utterances were in 
his campaign speeches. In 1920, while still in 
prison for opposing World War I, he received 
nearly a million votes. 


What of Debs' accomplishments? 


He was the founder of industrial unionism 
as we know it today in the United States. He 
organized in 1893 the first industry wide union 
(The Amercan Railway Union). It became so 
Strong and so potent a weapon against the rail- 
road magnates that Debs eventually was thrown 
into jail and his union disbanded. It took the 
might of the United States federal troops to beat 
the ARU’s Pullman strike. Today, as the result 
of Debs' teachings we have such great industrial 
unions as the United Auto Workers, the Steel 
Workers, the United Mine Workers, the electrical 
workers, the telephone workers and others. These 
of course, were not organized by Debs, but came 
as Tue result of Debs' pioneering educational 
work. 


In an age when the six day week and the 
twelve hour day was the rule, Debs agitated for 
an eight hour day and a five and one-half day 
week. He would be pleased by the present eight 
hour day and forty hour week. In his unions, 
he worked for pension plans, workmen's compen- 
sation, sick leaves, and other “fringe benefits” 
which workers possess today. Social Security, 
which everyone now enjoys, was one of Debs’ 
primary campaign planks. 


Many of the things that Debs wanted still 
lie in the future. He wanted justice and equality 
for all, the elimination of poverty and exploita- 
tion throughout the world, the eradication of all 
class distinctions and prejudice, and the achieve- 
ment of worldwide brotherhood. Above all he 
wanted international peace and cooperation, a goal 
which now is imperative for the very survival of 
the human race. 


Debs never sought fame, fortune, or power; 
he was always an humble working man and a 
friend and champion of the poor, the weak, and 


Debs Foundation, P.O. Box 843 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Gentlemen: I will be with you in spirit at the dedication of the Debs Memorial on May 9 and 10, 1964. 
Every wage earner in the U. S. A. walks a little taller and with more dignity because of the indomitable courage 
and sacrifice that Eugene V. Debs put into the foundations of the American labor movement. 
his memorial will be a lasting reminder to millions of the personal debt they owe and a continuous inspiration 


to new and developing union officials. 
Enclosed is check for $10 for the Debs Foundation. 


A Letter from A Contributor 


Debs in front of Atlanta Federal penitentiary with 
friends who came to greet him while he ran for president 
in 1920. 


the oppressed. He never saved any of his salary 
as a union official, but constantly gave it to the 
unemployed, the widows of workers killed on the 
railroads, and workers on strike. His philosophy 
was expressed in the famous quotation: 


“While there is a lower class, I am in it; 
While there is a criminal element, I am of it; 
While there is a soul in prison, I am not free!" 


On November 5, 1955, the centennial of his 
birth, the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen held 
a memorial service in Terre Haute. At the grave 
with a few devoted friends and Debs’ niece, Mar- 
guerite Debs Cooper present, W. P. Kennedy, 
President of the Railway Trainmen, spoke these 
simple, eloquent words: 


“Му Friends: 


“We are gathered here today to honor and 
pay our everlasting respects to a great man who 
lived among us a few years ago. 

“He toiled earnestly and faithfully to ad- 
vance the cause of Labor in America. 

“He was a liberal aggressive officer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen for many 
years. 

“He devoted his life to the struggle for 
human liberty and every good cause. 

“He was not taken in by the lure of totali- 
tarianism in any of its ugly forms. 

“We have honored Eugene Victor Debs and 
we shall continue to honor him throughout the 
years for the great good he did for the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen in its early struggles 
for existence. 


“We can never forget his unselfish services 
in behalf of the toilers. 


“We lay this wreath upon his grave as a 
token of our esteem and appreciation of his many 
years of devoted services toward the betterment 
of mankind.” 


4481 Moraga Ave. 
Oakland, Calif. 94611 
April 25, 1964 


Very sincerely yours 
Edmond L. Creety 
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Officers of the’ Eugene V. Debs Foundation at a meeting held in Terre Haute. Seated from left: William J. Hillis, treas- 


urer; Dr. J. Robert Constantine, secretary; Ned A. Bush, Sr., executive vice-president and Patrick J. Gorman, president. 
Standing, from left, Dallas Sells, president, Indiana AFL-CIO, director; Tilford E. Dudley, head of Speakers Bureau, AFL- 


Officers of The Eugene Y. Dels Goundation 


CIO, director. 


Patrick E. Gorman, President, Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat 


Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North America 


Ned A. Bush Sr., Executive Vice-President, News сЕ of Terre Haute 
Tribune, and past president of Terre Haute Newspaper Guild 


J. Robert Constantine, Secretary, Professor of History, Indiana State 
College 


William J. Hillis, Treasurer, Asst. Secy., Terre Haute Savings Bank 
Earl Stephanson, Economist, U. S. Dept. of Labor, first past president. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

Russell K. Berg, President, Bro. of Boilermakers 

Raymond H. Berndt, UAW Regional Director, Indianapolis 

John P. Burke, President, Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
James B. Carey, President, Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
David Dubinsky, President, Intl. Ladies Garment Workers Union 
Benjamin Gebiner, Director General Workmen’s Circle, New York 

H. E. Gilbert, President, Bro. of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
Arthur F. Gildea, Sec. Treas., United Brewery Workers 

Harry Golden, Editor, The Carolina Israelite 

W. P. Kennedy, Past President, Bro. of Railroad Trainmen 

Louis Mayer, Sculptor, Carmel, California 

Michael J. Quill, President, Transport Workers of America 

A. Phillip Randolph, President, Bro. of Sleeping Car Porters 

Albert Schweitzer, Gabon, East Africa 

Mulford Q. Sibley, Political Science Professor, Univ. of Minn. 

Upton Sinclair, Novelist, Monrovia, California 

Mark Starr, Author, Dean of Labor Education 

Irving Stone, Novelist, Beverly Hills, California 


Philosopher, 


Norman Thomas, Lecturer and Author, New York 


. DIRECTORS 


Louis Austin Sr., Intl. Board Member, United Mine Workers, Dist. 11 
Bernard Brommel, Speech Professor, Indiana State College 
Roy Cantrell, Co-assistant Director Region 3, UAW, Indianapolis 


William Coakley, International Auditor Teamsters, Terre Haute 
Marguerite Debs Cooper, Daughter of Theodore Debs 

Woodrow Creason, Economics Professor, Indiana State College 
Curtis Culver, President, Indiana Federation of Postal Clerks 
Tilford E. Dudley, Director, Speakers Bureau, AFL-CIO 

Howard D. Hamilton, Political Science Professor, Indiana University 
Jack Kroll, Vice-President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Mitchell Loeb, New York Agent, E. V. Debs Foundation 

Clarence Lyons, President Local Union No. 23, U.A.W., Indianapolis 
John McDaniel, Business Agent, Painters Union, Terre Haute 
Eugene Pitts, Past President Local 662, U.A.W., Anderson, Ind. 
Otto Pragan, AFL-CIO Department of Education 

James Robb, Director, District 30, United Steelworkers of America 
Dallas Sells, President, Indiana AFL-CIO 

James Shanks, Automobile Dealer, Terre Haute 

Edward Spann, History Professor, Indiana State College 

Ralph Willham, President, Building Trades Council of the Wabash Valley 


Contributions Needed 


Financial help is still needed to complete the restoration 
of the Debs house and to build the endowment fund for the 
maintenance of the house and the on-going program of edu- 
cation on current issues. 


For further restoration of the house, the checks should 
be made payable to the Eugene У. Debs Foundation. 


For continuing maintenance and on-going program, checks 
should be made payable to the Eugene V. Debs Endowment 
Fund. 


All contributions are tax deductible. Checks should be 
mailed to Eugene V. Debs Foundation, P. O. Box 843, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
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Senate Bars Wider Probe 
Ot ‘Bobby’ Baker's Links 


Senators split on party lines last! the investigation be extended to 
week in a bitter battle over the іп- | cover charges that some senators 


vestigation of Robert С. (“Bobby”) 
Baker, who piled up a reported $2 
million fortune by wheelings and 
dealings in his $19,600-a-year post 
as Secretary to the Senate Demo- 
cratic Majority. This was before 
he resigned from that top Senate 
staff job under fire. 

The issue was drawn, and the 
row began, at a session of the 
Senate Rules Committee, headed by 
Senator B. Everett Jordan (Dem., 
М. С.), which has ended its Baker 
probe and is preparing a report on 
its findings and recommendations. 

Senator Clifford Case (Rep. 
N. J.) has been demanding that 


Rail Employment 
Edges Upward 


Railroad employment in April 
picked up slightly compared with 
March, but fell below April, 1963, 
and was again below the first offi- 
cially recorded total of 704,743 back 
in 1889. 

In glaring contrast, the num- 
ber of employes in the “execu- 
tives, officials and staff assistants” 
bracket increased over April of 
last year, as well as over March. 


According to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission figures, em- 
ployes of Class I and switching and 
terminal roads totaled 701,148. This 

^*was an increase of 7,703 over 
March, but a decrease of 7,709 from 
April 1963. 

For Class I roads alone the total 
for April was 667,994, up 7,506 
from March and down 6,429 from 
April last year. 

The executive group increased by 
239 over April 1963, and by 29 over 
March, to a total of 14,642 on 
Class I carriers alone. 

During the past five years while 
employment as a whole has been 
slashed by 156,866 on Class I roads, 
the number of executives and offi- 
cials has been cut by only 480. 


Burdick Hailed 
At Testimonial; 
Unionists Join 


Many trade unionists, including 
representatives of rail labor, were 
among several hundred who turned 
out at a testimon- 
ial luncheon held 
in the nation's 
capital last week 
for Senator Quen- 
tin Burdick 
(Dem, N. D) 
Scores of sen- 
ators and  con- 
gressmen меге 
among the guests. 

The luncheon 
was a sendoff for 1 
Burdick’s re- ; 
election this year. Burdick 
He's one of the Senate's leading 
progressives, with a perfect voting 
record on the side of workers, 
farmers and the public during the 
four years he has served in the 
Senate. 

A leader in the famed Non- 
partisan League, which merged 
with the Demcoratic party in his 
state, Burdick served in the House 
‘before being elected to the Senate 
in 1960 to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Senator William 
Langer. 

Among speakers who paid trib- 
ute to Burdick’s record at the 

“luncheon were Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman, assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Kenneth 
Holum, and Senator Edmund S. 
Muskie (Dem., Me.) 


shared in Baker’s deals. 

The committee should not stop 
after investigating only Baker and 
other members of the Senate staff, 
Case declared. He said it “should 
get to the bottom of this sordid 
affront to the dignity of the Sen- 
ate,” even if that means publicly 
naming senators alleged to be in- 
volved in the scandal. 

Case’s charges and demands were 
supported by a Republican mem- 
ber of the committee, Senator Hugh 
Scott (Pa.). On the other hand, a 
Democratic member, Senator Jos- 
eph S. Clark (Pa.), maintained that 
the resolution authorizing the probe 
did not give the committee power 
to go into Baker’s relations with 
individual senators. He also charged 
that Republicans were seeking con- 
tinuation of the investigation for 
political purposes in this election 
year. 

Clark’s stand was supported by 
Chairman Jordan and by the com- 
mittee’s chief legal counsel, Lennox 
P. McLendon. 


Asks Broader Probe 


Later, Senator John J. Williams 
(Rep., Del.), who dug up the origi- 
nel evidence in the Baker case and 
introduced the resolution author- 
izing the probe, put before the 
Senate a new and broader resolu- 
tion which, he said, would make it 
clear that the committee could in- 
vestigate “illegal, immoral or im- 
proper activities" by anyone, in- 
cluding senators. 

Opposition to the new resolution 
was voiced by some Democrats, 
among them Jordan and Senator 
Warren G. Magnuson (Dem. 
Wash.). The latter declared that 
Williams was making *an innuendo 
charge that something is wrong 
(in the Senate). 

“If there is," Magnuson said, “the 
senator (Williams) ought to give 
the names right now, instead of 
making a blanket indictment of the 
entire Senate." 

Williams replied that, if the Dem- 
ocrats "pushed" him, he might be 
forced to discuss the Baker case “іп 
all its dirty details" on the Senate 
floor. 


Resolution Defeated 


The next day, the Williams reso- 
lution was debated angrily, and 
finally was shelved by a vote of 
42 to 33. АП who voted for tabling 
were Democrats. Against tabling 
were 24 Republicans and nine Dem- 
ocrats. Case later said he's continu- 
ing the fight and may seek recon- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The debate was so bitter that two 
of the most courteous and re- 
strained senators, Case and Demo- 
cratic Leader Mike Mansfield 
(Mont.) got into a hot exchange. 
Mansfield charged that Williams 
and Case, in sponsoring the reso- 
lution, were “impugning the integ- 
tity of the entire Senate by sly 
innuendo.” When the two senators 
cooled off, each declared there was 
"nothing personal’ in their ге- 
marks about each other. 


Urges Minimum Wage 
Boost to $2 an Hour 


What this nation needs, as a vital 
part of the “war on poverty,” is 
the establishment of a $2-an-hour 
minimum wage and extension of 
Wage-Hour Act coverage to mil- 
lions not now protected, AFL-CIO 
Legislative Director A. J. Biemiller 
declared last week. The minimum 
is now $1.25. 

On a national radio program, Bie- 
miller supported the Administra- 
tion’s anti-poverty program, but 
said that in addition the higher 
minimum wage is needed, plus a 
broader program of public works 
and other measures. 
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Dedicating Home of Debs as a Museum 


THESE were scenes at the re- 
cent dedication of the Eugene 
V. Debs’ home in Terre Haute, 
Ind., as a museum. Photo at 
right shows the remodelled Debs’ 
home, with a knot of visitors, It’s 
located at 451 N. Eighth St. 

In the top photo, major figures 
at the dedication are holding 
copies of the Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen’s magazine 
for the period of 1881 to 1894 
when Debs was editor of the 
magazine and secretary-treasur 
of the Brotherhood. 

They were presented to the 
museum by William Midcap 
(right), present BLFE editor 
and manager. He’s chatting with 
Norman Thomas, noted Socialist 
leader and old friend of Debs. 
Thomas was a main speaker at 
the dedication ceremonies. 

Others in the photo, left to 
right, are Professor Howard D. 
Hamilton; Dallas Sells, president, 
Indiana AFL-CIO; Tilford Dud- 
ley, head of the AFL-CIO speak- 
ers bureau and Patrick Gorman, 
secretary-treasurer of the Meat 
Cutters’ union. 

Gorman is president of the 
Debs Foundation which spear- 
headed the drive to save the 
home from conversion to an 
apartment house and arranged 
for its rehabilitation to a mu- 
seum. Hamilton, Sells and Dud- 
ley are directors of the Founda- 


tion, which also has on its board 
other union leaders, including 
several rail labor chiefs. 

Тһе BLFE was warmly praised 
for contributing the scarce vol- 
umes of the Brotherhood's mag- 


azine edited by Debs. They’ll 
occupy a conspicuous place in the 
museum and be available for 
scholars studying the Debs era. 

As often reported, Debs in 1894 


sought to organize the American 
Railway Union as “one big 
union” in the railroad industry, 
but it died after the union’s strike 
against the Pullman Co. was 
smashed with the aid of Federal 
injunctions and troops. Debs 
went on to become active in the 
Socialist party and was its candi- 
date for U. S. President five 
times before his death in 1926. 


ORDER STOPS CLAIMS 
MADE FOR CAPSULES 


A consent order by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission re- 
quires Geratic Research, Inc., 
and its advertising agency, 
Olian & Bronner, to stop mak- 
ing false claims that the vita- 
min preparation “Over Fifty 
Capsulets” is needed by “per- 
sons over 50 years of age to 
relieve tiredness, nervousness, 
lack of pep and energy and 
loss of vigor and vitality.” 


LBJ's Record 
Lauded by ADA 


President Johnson drew praise 
over the weekend from the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action and in 


turn he asked for aid from the 
ADA in working for enactment by 
Congress of the Administration 
programs. 

In a message to the annual con- 
vention of the ADA, a liberal, New 
Deal group, Johnson asked the or- 
ganization to use “your persuasion 
and power, your work and will, to 
help pass the great and crucial pro- 
grams we now have before Con- 
gress.” 

Earlier, the ADA’s national chair- 
man, Professor John Roche of 
Brandeis University, hailed LBJ’s 
record so far, declaring that “to 
date, President Johnson’s actions 
have indicated a strong moral com- 
mitment to the best traditions of 
American liberalism.” However, 
Roche said the ADA’s final ap- 
praisal will depend on LBJ’s record 
next year, after he is re-elected 
President. 


Davidson Sends Letter 
On Issue of Unification 


Grand Chief R. E. Davidson of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 


gineers has sent the editor of 
LABOR the following letter, com- 
menting on a news story in last 
week’s issue which reported a pro- 
posal by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen 
for unification and a rejection by 
the BLE: 

“Т am sure, if you have read the 
unification proposal made by the 
BLFE, you should have recognized 
how totally unacceptable it was to 
the BLE. 

“As of April 28 we have only 


Melnikow, Labor 
Economist, Passes 


LOS ANGELES—Henry P. Mel- 
nikow, widely known labor econo- 
mist, passed away here at 71. He 
had through the years represented 
rail unions in many cases. 

Raised in Milwaukee, he gradu- 
ated from the University of Wis- 
consin, and also attended the 
Sorbonne in Paris, and the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Back in the 1920s he instructed 
courses for workers in industry at 
the latter university. He establish- 
ed the National Labor Bureau at 
San Francisco in 1921 for economic 
and statistical service to unions. 
He also served in many arbitration 
proceedings. 

He moved to Los Angeles some 
years ago. Melnikow is survived by 
his wife, three daughters and a son. 


received 3,600 cards in favor of 
unification, purported to have been 


signed by BLE members. І say 
*purported' because it was impossi- 
ble to check the authenticity of the 
signatures. Also, there are approxi- 
mately 1,700 double-headers—that 
is, men holding membership іп 
both organizations, leaving possibly 
1,900 cards signed by non-BLFE 
members. 

*Further, President Gilbert's fig- 
ures, as reported in your article, 
state a total of 30,000 engineers 
and 38,500 firemen are now work- 
ing in the U. S. The latest avail- 
able ICC figures report 40,226 en- 
gineers and 48,127 firemen for Class 
I railroads. 

*As I have stated in numerous 
letters, the so-called unity cards 
were not authorized, sanctioned or 
financed by the BLE. They did not 
describe the proposal as actually 
submitted by the BLFE, nor what 
the BLFE meant by “опе organi- 
zation.' " 


Booklet Cites Labor Role 
In Opposing Extremists 
Labor's role in relentlessly op- 
posing extremists at the left and 
right, such as the Communists and 
John Birchers, is summed up in 
a new 15-раре pamphlet released 
by the AFL-CIO, entitled “Labor 
Fights the Enemies of Democracy.” 
Copies are available from the AFL- 
CIO Publications Department, 815 
Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 20006, at 10 cents each or 
$7.50 per hundred. 


New Amec: са. 
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Gene Debs іп the Perspective of History 


Norman Thomas will be the principal 
speaker at the: ceremonies dedicating 
the residence of Eugene V. Debs as a 
memorial to the internationally re- 
nowned labor and socialist leader. The 
following are excerpts from the speech 
“Eugene V. Debs in the Perspective 
of History” that Thomas will give on 
May 9th at Indiana University. Thomas 
delirered the Debs’ funeral sermon on 
October 23, 1926 from the porch of 
Debs home at 451 North Eighth St, 
Terre Houte, Indiana which has been 
restored by the Debs Foundation as a 
historical archive and memorial. 

In this May Day issue, МЕЛ? AMER- 
ІСА is proud to present the thoughts 
of the leading spokesman of the So- 
cialist Party on the great American So- 
cialist, Eugene V. Debs. 


ЕЕ ЕЕ iy 
Ву NORMAN THOMAS 


Gene Debs was a product of a French- 
Alsatian immigrant home and a crude, 
vital and hopeful mid-western town of 
the middle of the 19th century. His father 
was a man of education and Debs felt 
the influence of his father's type of Eu- 
ropean education, and liberalism and 
though he dropped out of the high school 
of his day, along certain lines—not all— 
he was actively interested in self-educa- 
tion, especially in public affairs and the 
art of speaking. 


Labor Leader 


Debs at 29 was a rising and popular 
figure, already a labor leader but of a 
conservative type. In 1888 he supported 
Cleveland whom six years later he was 
to denounce and defy. His life, however, 
was already rooted in the fortunes of 
the workers, in particular the railroad 
workers. 

Long before he was of age he had 
gone to work on the roads; he had been 
for a time a locomotive fireman; he had 
joined the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen after he himself was working 
at a clerical job, and he put his heart 
and soul, his talent as a Speaker and 
writer, above all his ability to win friends 
as converts into building up that union 
--а task at which he was very success- 
ful. The union was of а conservative 
craft union type, but for the rights of its 
members Debs knew how to fight. 

There is a famous story of his trip to 
confront a high railway official in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, who had insulted one of 
his organizers. He took the man with 
him and stormed into the executive's 
office where they engaged for a long 
time in a shouted exchange of insults. 
Finally, the executive was so impressed 
with Debs that he not only settled the 
quarrel but offered Debs a good job — 
the sort of rise out of the working class 
which Debs always scorned—and, when 
he refused that, an annual pass on the 
road which Debs also refused, accepting 
only a pass back home. 

Slowly the facts of life as he saw them 
converted Debs into an industria] union- 
ist and he threw up his well paid position 
with what was then a well.established 
union for the risk and uncertainties of 
leading an industrial union. The failure 
of some strikes by the separate unions 
contributed to this belief and the famous 
Haymarket episode in Chicago increased 
Debs’ belief that labor must act and act 
vigorously for itself. 

He resigned as secretary-treasurer of 
the B. L. F. but at its insistence conti- 
nued for some time to edit its magazine. 
In that general period he thought of de- 
voting himself entirely to a general labor 
magazine which he would start in New 
York. But he forgot this when he became 
absorbed in building up a great industrial 
union of workers, the American Rail- 
way Union. Its declaration of principles 
was admirably inclusive except that it 
was open only to white workers, How 
slowly has racial fraternity grown! 

The rises and early sucess of the ARU 
was a dramatie story in which Debs play- 
ed the outstanding role. Then came the 
Pullman strike of 1894. The ARU sup- 
ported the strikers and, against Debs' ad- 
vice concerning tactics, declared a gen- 
eral boycott on all Pullman cars on all 


` 


roads. The roads were thrown into great 
confusion by the spread of the boycott 
and great was the publie concern. 

President Cleveland used troops to 
break the strike or rather the boycott. 
Debs warned against violence. An injunc- 
tion was issued against Debs and other 
leaders. Debs and others were arrested for 
conspiracy to interfere with interstate 
commerce. 

That charge broke down, but not even 
Clarence Darrow, then at the beginning 
of his notable career, could keep Debs 
and his fellow officers from going to 
Woodstock jail for contempt of court— 
Debs for six months. There, it is com- 
monly said, he was converted to socialism, 
but in 1896 he supported Bryan. 

Socialist Leader 


After 1895, Debs' role as a great union 
organizer was ended, but by no means 
his devotion to industrial unionism. For 
the rest of his life Debs made his living 


Eugene V. Debs 


by writing and lecturing and his primary 
cause was socialism. He was in great 
demand, He insisted on paying off the 
debts of the ARU which took him many 
years. 

He became a leader of the Social Dem- 
ocracy of America which in 1900 made а 
coalition —not yet a party— with an 
Eastern group which had broken off from 
Daniel De Leon's Socialist Labor Party. 
The coalition nominated Debs for Pres- 
ident in 1900; it became the Socialist 
Party in 1901 and despite much factional 
fighting grew in strength until World 
War I. Debs was its candidate after the 
coalition became a party in 1904, 1908, 
1912. In 1916 he ran for Congress in his 
home district. 

He and the Party opposed our entry 
info World War I. He was sent to prison 
for a speech at a Socialist convention in 
Canton, Ohio apposing the war. From an 
Atlanta jail he got in 1920 a million votes 
for President — mostly, alas, protest 
rather than Socialist votes. President 
Harding did what President Wilson re- 
fused to do, granted him a pardon. He 
resumed his work for socialism. 

But his health was failing and he, even 
more than some of us younger socialists, 
was torn by the great Communist split 
and all its implieations. In 1926 he died 
and was buried after a great funeral 
here in Terre Haute. At it I had the 
honor of speaking — all too inadequately. 

I have felt it necessary in our tumult- 
uous and forgetful times to give this 
brief and colorless resume of a marvel- 
ously colorful life. 

Now I must venture to appraise this 
man's significance for history. I regret 
that I cannot speak from long and close 
personal friendship, for I, like Debs him- 
self, came rather late to socialism. I 
knew him only after Atlanta when his 
powers — still great — were somewhat 
failing and his continuing personal pop- 
ularity had often a rather sad old home 
week quality rather than that of a cru- 
sade behind a great leader. 

Faults And Greatness 

The one thing I сап testify to from 
my own as well as others' experiences 
was his extraordinary personality. Earlier 
I have spoken of this, and his old home, 


as a secular shrine. I did not mean that 
our beloved Eugene Victor Debs was in 
any sense a model of sainthood in a tra- 
ditional sense. He was, I repeat, in many 
senses a product of the time and place 
in which he grew up. He had his share 
of faults and foibles. He found satisfac- 
tion, perhaps escape, in heavy drinking, 
if possible with a few companions. How- 
ever, he never was an irresponsible 
drinker. 

To an extraordinary degree this tall, 
lanky, human Debs, a leader of men, was 
also and deeply their lover. He loved not 
only the abstraction, mankind, but the 
individual human being. Language, which 
in others would have seemed mawkisly 
sentimental and even insincere was in 
him very genuine. James  Whitcomb 
Riley's lines, so familiar to many of you, 
were not a mere tribute of a sentimental 
Hoosier poet to another Hoosier but truly 
descriptive. 

“Go search the earth from end to end 

‘And where’s a better all round friend 

Than Eugene Debs? — a man that 

stands 

And jest holds out in his two hands 
As warm a heart as ever beat 

Betwixt here and the Mercy Seat!” 

Debs himself meant every word of his 
repeated affirmations of refusal to rise 
— as well he might have done — out of 
the class of his fellow workers. He meant 
that while there was a soul in prison he 
was not free. 

No one can testify better than I to the 
remarkable hold Debs had on far more 
people than actively supported the grow- 
ing Socialist Party. I was his follower— 
not immediately, for LaFollette came be- 
tween—as Socialist candidate for Pres- 
ident, and I can assure you that was any- 
thing but an easy job. For years after 
Gene’s death men would come up to me 
and say in a proud if hushed voice, “I 
knew Gene Debs." Usually they were men 
who could have had at best hardly more 
than a hand-shaking acquaintance with 
him. Yet in their hearts he remained 
their friend. 

His greatest contribution to mankind 
was his personality which found expres- 
sion in his writing and speaking. That 
was uneven in quality but at its best 
magnificent. His speech to judge and jury 
after his wartime conviction led the great 
commentator, Heywood Broun, who did 
not always admire Debs’ style, declare it, 
"One of the most beautiful and moving 
passages in the English language. He 
was for that one afternoon touched with 
inspiration. If anybody told me that ton- 
gues of fire danced upon his shoulders 
as he spoke I should have believe him." 
I should agree except that that speech 
was not miraculously inspired. Behind it 
lay a lifetime of devotion to the ideals 
of which he spoke. 

Debs' opposition to war in general and 
to the first world war in particular was 
real. It shocked his Socialist principles. 

He was not an absolute pacifist and 
some of his statements in support of the 
workers against their exploiters certain- 
ly expressed a willingness at times to 
use or condone violence — usually, be it 
said, a kind of defensive violence against 
concrete oppression. 

As a Socialist, Debs' great contribution 
was of himself as friend, preacher and 
teacher. He was not a great theoretician 
and the man who did such an outstanding 
job as labor organizer up through the 
great railroad tieup was not an equally 
good socialist organizer. He left both 
theorizing and detailed organizing largely 
to others. He attended no national no- 
minating convention after the first one 
which nominated him. 

He was impatient of theoretical and 
factional struggles but emphatie on his 
right as America's best loved Socialist 
to express his own opinion regardless of 
party platforms and declarations with 
whieh, however, he was usually in sub- 
stantial agreement. Not all the Party 
leaders rejoiced that they had to nom- 
inate him. 

He was not formally a Christian, he 
belonged to no church and was generally 
critical of the churches. He thought him- 
self a Marxist if not a Marxist scholar 
but he kept a picture of Jesus in his cell. 


By some definitions, his socialism was 
more Christian than Marxist but he was 
consistently a believer in the working 
class as a kind of surrogate for humanity. 

Debs died before he saw the rise of 
industrial unionism, particularly іп the 
CIO, in which be would have rejoiced. 
To that rise and to the assertion of other 
than particular craft goals for unions 
Debs made an immense contribution, 
greater I believe than some modern labor 
leaders and historians of American union- 
ism will admit. 

In the light of our present struggle for 
civil rights it seems strange that Debs 
tolerated the restriction to whites in the 
broad basis of the A. R. U. However he 
bitterly denounced many of the worst 
crimes against Negroes and his silence 
on adequate particular programs for civil 
rights could be explained by his overcon- 
fidence that the triumph of the working 
class in a socialist society would auto- 
matically solve all social ills. 

What I want to emphasize is Debs’ 
general contribution to the rise of in- 
dustrial unionism and still more to the 
humanitarian idealism of labor. 

He also contributed very much to the 
coming and relative success of the New 
Deal although he died more than six 
years before  Roosevelt's first election. 
What he and his fellow Socialists did be- 
yond any seeming success of their Party 
was to play a very large role in condition- 
ing people to struggle for and gladly ac- 
сері all sorts of social reforms which 
Soeialists in their platforms called im- 
mediate demands. 

Thus they were pioneers for woman 
suffrage, direct election of senators, the 
income tax, as well as of most of the 
social reforms of the New Deal. Certain- 
ly neither the old parties nor the Pro- 
gressives of 1912 were preaching them 
with equal fervor before such immense 
audiences as listened to Gene Debs. 

How Gene would have felt about the 
New Deal I have often wondered. Its re- 
forms were not achieved along the lines 
of his own thinking which was decidedly 
although peacefully revolutionary. They 
were not peculiarly the achievement of 
his sort of working class nor have they 
by any means met all the needs of our 
complex society. 


Debs' Home in Terre Haute. 

Yet in 1924 Debs supported our coali- 
tion behind LaFollette who was not a 
Socialist. I can still see and almost hear 
Gene at a post election conference which 
buried the idea 9f a farmer-labor party 
denounce the labor men who were pulling 
out. 

I favored the effort in 1924 and still 
think it was right although in action it 
further weakened our local and state or- 
ganizations and, after Gene’s death, 
added to the difficulties of the campaign 
of 1928. 

What strategy would Debs support to- 
day? I have lived long enough to be skept- 
ical on all such questions. Men as great 
as Debs had to be able to consider strategy 
and tactics in the light of changing times. 
What is certain is that Debs’ vision of a 
truly cooperative society, a brotherhood 
of races and nations, and with it an end 
of bitter poverty and war was never more 
important than it is today. 

His dream is our necessary hope as 
we love life. His own life should ever 
remain an inspiration to believe that we 
fallible men may yet learn to live to- 
gether as brothers, controlling machinery 
and power far beyond any that he ever 
saw, for life and not for death, for fra- 
ternal peace and not for war. 
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Norman Thomas Addresses 


Norman Thomas presented 
the following speech on Мау 
29, to the delegates to the Na- 
ional Convention of So- 
calist Party and an audience of 
than 700 people as- 
sembled at the University of 
Chicago. 


the 


more 


The speech is lengthy, but 
ісе are reprinting it in its en 
tirety because it marks an im 


portant occasion in the histor; 


of the Socialist Par and 
these words Бу the towering 
figure of the Amreican left ar« 
ан important contribution to 
the dialogue between теп o; 
good will inside and outside 
the Socialist Party. 

Norman Thomas ас unan 
imously elected Honorar 
Chairman of the Socialist Par- 


ty by the Convention. 


By Norman Thomas 


This is for me ar TET 
occasion. I have co to 
Socialist Conven 
which I do not sp as 
delegate although I -: 
speaking especially de 


gates. Age and soi of 


infirmities have 

caught up with me that 
realized that I could not 
а full sized job in the str 
ous business of a natio! 


convention and it s ed 
fair both to myself and 


erence vetween a Johnson, let 
; ass possibly against a 
Goldwe 
To this is not to give a 
ciali idorsement to Johnson, 
uch to accept with any- 
ing disgust the outrageous 
stei which the Democratic 


arty tches farther to the 


sht ell as the left than the 
ери s. There are Demo- 
ati 'ernors and senators 
ге 1 Goldwater. Judging 
om poor quality of the 
"езе əmocratic Congress I 
ink ight be highly desira- 
е 1 tain distriets to initiate 
г t along with others) 
е 1 ation of Socialist and 
ide} t candidates possessed 
fers conviction and some 
ack 
I ti that our experience is 
showins that in these times we 
do no ve to nominate a presi- 
dential candidate to exist as a 
politic party with a positive 


The great areas of conflict 
and struggle in this hour are in 
three fields and they inexorably 
overlap. They are the fields of 
Civil Rights or the Negro Rev- 
olution, Poverty and Unemploy- 
ment, and the foreign policy from 
which comes war or peace. To the 
solution of all problems in these 
fields we do not and cannot 
bring as Socialists detailed and 
final answers. We do bring some 
answers, and the attitudes and 
the approaches by which more 
answers can be found. The es- 
sentials of the Democratice So- 
cialism in which are inestimable 
values for our times are these: 


First, fair and efficient man- 
agement of the agencies of po- 
tential abundance requires con- 
scious planning for production 


for the use of all the inhabitants 
of this earth. Adequate productino 
cannot be the by-product of com- 
petition for private profit even 
if, as today, that profit system 


It is, I fear, less obvious that 
Socialismt in various nations is 
making the unique contribution 
that it once offered to interna- 
tional peace and a fraternity of 
mankind. We Socialists are proud 
to be patriots in the best sense of 
the word; practically we must 
асі- within the framework of the 
nations in which we live. But we 
dare not identify patriotism with 
the amoral religion of the sove- 
reign, national, miiltary state, or 
accept the notion that any na- 
tion, including our own, has, or 
should have, the wisdom and 
power, and therefore the duty, 
to play God to the world by the 
devil’s means of war. (Yes, I am 
thinking of American soldiers in 
South Vietnam’s jungle war as 
I say this.) 


I believe, as some of you may 
not, that the Socialists of 1914 
lost an opportunity to prevent or 
check the curse of World War I 
when they were not prepared to 
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dren when every day they pledge 
allegiance to a republic “with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

Read the history of the two 
hundred years of the crime of 
chattel slavery and a hundred 
years of discrimination against 
our Negro fellow citizens; go to 
Harlem; go to South Chicago; 
worst of all, go to Alabama or 
Mississippi, апа see if you find 
liberty and justice for all. 

I have said that civil rights 
ought not to be a partisan issue. 
But we Socialists have a some- 
what unique contribution which 
many of you in this audience are 
rendering. 

Our whole theory of politics 
and economics makes us leaders 
in insisting that we shall not 
get satisfactory fair employment 
without full employment; that 
the kind of poverty which pecul- 
iarly curses the Negro because of 
discrimination also curses thou- 
sands and thousands of white 
families; that the terrible strug- 
gle for life around the foot of the 
economic ladder can never be 
properly ended except by fratern. 
ity of action to conquer poverty. 

The civil rights revolution is a 
Negro revolution, but it is not a 
Negro revolution calling for a 
substitution anywhere of Negro 
dominance for white. Its goal is 
an integration, not on a level 
of identity of cultural conformity 
but of fraternity of culture. Ul- 
timate victory requires good will. 

One can understand the temp- 
tation to the Negro to accept the 
classic polarization of revolutions 
and to find at least an emotional 
satisfaction in a kind of blind 
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nowledge the debt I owe to 


cialism for giving теді 
and hope in the business of 
living together. My bt is 
merely to a cause but to fe 
workers in its servic 
Almost as plainly as I see 


іп this audience, I =ее in 


mind's eye the noble compan 
Jimmy Higginses, past and 1 
ent, some of them cheri 
personal friends, all then 
Socialist comrades, 1ose 
sung labors made possible v 
ever contribution I have 

to democracy, civil liberty, 
cialism and peace e ir 
United States. I rej t 

many of you, the : ‚рег 


rades, are here toi re: 
to carry on. 


PRESIDENTIAL C 
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of reasons not t 

presidential ticket. s is 
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mir 


decision emotionally: grati 
to one who has six times 
your standard bearer and re; 


none of those occasions. It 
think, a decision dictated by 
present facts of political lifo, 
immense cost of modern cam- 
paigning, the attitude of organ- 
ized labor, the possibilities of 
honest work by organized social- 
ists within the context of our 
present parties to bring about a 
meaningful political realignment, 
and the probable importance in 
these dangerous times of the dif- 


Т) егу fact that we are not 


abs in an immediate elec- 
tora mpaign for the presidency 
may ve a possible advantage. 
Star x outside the struggle for 


vot жа Socialist as president, 
we be able to give more at- 
tent to the matter of draw- 
ing for ourselves and others 
a] e of the society we want, 
anc careful inquiry into the 
rou its 


I ably, as Socialist cam- 
pa in Great Britain and 
Fr: and West Germany are 
$} ^. parties seeking victory 
at polls have to emphasize 


іп ate issues and those with 
ma 1 immediate appeal to 


vo somewhat to the neglect 
of er range thinking about 
tl ditions necessary for a 
fr: human society covering 
th le of this interdependent 
g 

urse, we Socialists want 
to e in this present war 
ag poverty and to help any 
program for immediate deliver- 
anc f living men, women and 
ch n from its life-destroying 


clutches. But will not our great- 
est service be our increasingly 
persuasive insistence that the 
evil of poverty and unemployment 
cannot be finally abolished by a 
profit-mad capitalism rather ab- 
surdly calling itself a free enter- 
prise system? (Ask our military- 
industrial complex how truly free 
it is!) 


most certainly to natural resour- 
ces, and to basic industries work- 
ing under administered prices. 
Second, the distribution of the 
national product must be con- 
sciously altered in terms of equi- 
ty. Today's distribution to men 
is by no means primarily in ac- 
cordance with the value of each 
individual's work. It is very large- 
ly in terms of a man's success in 
picking his immediate ancestors 
or the right stock on a gambler's 
market, or on his ownership of 
land, the rental value of which 
is wholly a social creation which 
Should be recovered by society 
by means of a tax. 


Third, Democratic Socialism 
insists that the state must be a 
servant of men, a guarantor of 
individual rights, and that ways 
must be found to make citizens 
ever better informed participants 
in forging the policies and pro- 
grams, economic апа political, 
under which they live and work. 

We utterly reject Communist 
or any other totalitarianism as a 
road to a far off utopia. Our So- 
cialism is not another name for 
a welfare state capitalism run 
by an economic or political olig- 
archy of any sort. 


The application of these prin- 
ciples requires bold thinking and 
acting. But we can honestly hold 
that the performance of Demo- 
eratic Socialist parties through- 
out the world, while imperfect, 
is in accordance with them. 


Our war against poverty cannot 
finally be won simply on a na- 
tional basis. 

Let us now consider some im- 
mediate applications of these 
principles. First, in the field of 
civil rights. In all decency, this 
ought not to be a partisan issue. 
It is the business of all Americans 
once and for all to end the evils 
which make liars out of our chil- 


more upon us white folk to find 
the way to victory for equality 
on terms and by means which 
will not make a kind of Cyprus 
out of many areas in our Amer- 
ica. 

And to say that is to require 
rapid victory in the general war 
on poverty which President John- 
son has proclaimed. I accept his 
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Charity Does Not Begin With Strikebreaking 


By some queer interpretation of the law, the billion dollar estate 
of Alfred I. duPont is classified as a charitable institution for tax 
purposes. The estate, headed by financier Edward Ball, consists of 
the Florida National group of banks, which dominates banking in 
the state, the Florida East Coast Railway (FEC), the St. Joe 
Paper Co., and other major firms. 

The operation of non-banking enterprises by banks is illegal 
under the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. The du Pont estate, 
as a ‘charitable institution, is exempt from this act; but as erco- 
nomist Leon Keyserling points out, “Тһе du Pont estate has been 
operating, and is still operating, as an aggressive, vigorous, com- 
petitive, expansionary business enterprise, gigantic in size and 
exhbiting customary business ruthlessness in its objectives." Key- 
serling, president of Conference on Economic Progress said that 
Congress should split up the estate. 

As an example of the estate's activities, the whole vast financial 
complex is being brought to bear against the striking workers of 
the FEC, who walked out in January 23, 1963, for a wage in- 
crease that had been granted on all other major U.S. railroads. 
Ball is now running the FEC with scabs, and corporate "charity" 
is providing armed strike breakers. 

Ball through the use of du Pont estate assets has become a 
major political power in the state of Florida. He continues to 
violate ICC regulations with impunity as Washington looks the 
other way in deference to this throwback to the railroad robber 


barous—Chacker. 
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-- (Continued from page 6) __ 
sincerity and the value of his pro- 
gram, especialy in Appalachia, 
as far as it goes. But it is ob- 
viously grossly inadequate. 

If poverty can be conquered at 
all, or even extensively amelio- 
rated, under our present economy, 
jt will be by an immensely great- 
er original appropriation of funds 
quite inconsistent with overall 
budget cutting. It will be politi- 
cally impossible if we are to con- 
tinue our fantastically large ap- 
propriations to pile up weapons 
of overskill, and extravagantly to 
produce, at the behest of a mil- 
jtary-industrial complex, that 
which we hope and pray we shall 
never use. 


At our Socialist conference on 
poverty in Washington last 
months, we discussed the situa- 
tion in a detail which I cannot 
summarize tonight. There are 
many things which can and must 
be done. I shall repeat my own 
emphasis on adequate minimum 
wage laws, especially for farm 
labor. Migratory workers today 
have no national minimum wage 
at all. I also want to press my 
advocacy of a crash program for 
the entire elimination of the 
slums, which are an affront to 
our respect for beauty as well 
as to our humane regard for our 
fellowmen. 


I know the difficulties — for 
instance, the need for a coopera- 
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At recent dedication of Eugene V. Debs’ home іп Terre Наше, Ind.— 


which machines, immensely more 
capable along certain lines than 
ourselves, not only can produce 
abundance but do it by so drastic- 
ally reducing the demand for un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labor— 
yes, and much skilled labor. 
Hence а great many human be- 
ings will be without the neces- 
Sity of working; therefore, we 
must seek other reasons for work 
and other areas of work than in 
our past. 


As a Socialist J have always 
affirmed that the greatest work 
of the world was not done under 
whiplash of compulsions of men 
or of nature but rather under 
the urge to create. In an eco- 
nomy of abundance we surely can 
find other reasons for work than 
wage slavery. 

Nevertheless, I do not think 
that it will be good for great 
numbers of able bodied adults to 
live on what marvelous machines 
have made without personally 
contributing to the material and 
cultural wealth which is shared. 
And I know that it will not be 
easy to maintain а true democ- 
тасу if economic power is vested 
in the hands of the comparatively 
few who make and program the 
machines which make human 
workers superfluous. 

1 accept the probability that 
some of you in this audience may 
live to see each American award- 
ed a grant because he is an 
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Thomas greets Patrick Gorman, President of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters aud Mrs. Marguerite Debs Cooper, Debs’ niece. 


tion of local, state and federal 
agencies, for the support of man- 
agement and organized labor, and 
all the rest. But, given our re- 
Sources, to banish slums is not 
an impossible task and economic- 
ally it would bring rapid rewards. 


1 am not in a position to do 
the statistical work required, but 
I believe that this crash program 
is the best way to fulfill the re- 
sponsibility of government, ask- 
nowledged by Congress back in 
1947, to provide jobs for all. It 
is certainly true the proportion 
of jobs for every million or bil- 
lion dollars spent in such a con- 
structive effort is several times 
that of the some money spent on 
the arms race. 

I think we Socialists in the ap- 
plication of our own principles іп 
this war on poverty should ac- 
tively encourage discussion and 
planning beyond proposals which 
we are already prepared to put 
in our platform. We, like our 
fellow citizens, face an opportun- 
Шу, even a necessity, to plan as 
none of our ancestors could for 
release from the bitter grasp of 
an economy оѓ scarcity—this, 
thanks largely to cybernation. 


TRIPLE REVOLUTION 
Already we have been told, 
notably by Robert Theobald and 
the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Triple Revolution, that we are 
on the threshold of an era іп 


American and lives under an 
American economy of abundance. 
To manage such a society will re- 
quire education and structural 
planning to which Socialists 
should contribute. 

I should, however, warn opti- 
mists about the possible bliss of 
this new economy of certain im- 
peratives: (1) abundance will de- 
mand more than the miracle of 
automation; it will require both 
a conservation of natural resour- 
сез, best achieved under social 
ownership, and a drastie check 
on the population explosion; (2) 
the stability of such an economy 
wil require its extension to a 
world outside the fortunate West. 
Most of the world is now very 
far away from achieving it. 

Meanwhile, as the immediate 
proposals of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Triple Revolution 
make clear, the war on poverty 
depends on providing employment 
with decent remuneration, not 
upon a sudden system of grants 
to all, out of an abundance as yet 
unrealized. 

What I am prepared to con- 
sider and to advise Socialists to 
consider is what has been called 
a negative income tax system. 
Under it a minimum standard of 
decent existence should be fixed, 
and incomes, duly reported, fall- 
ing under that standard should 
be raised by government grants. 
Such a plan might far less cost- 
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ly to society than our present 
numbing poverty alleviated by 
publie and private charity. li 
would be an approach to the 
Marxist ideal: *From every man 
according to his ability, to every 
man according to his need.” It 
might be a predecessor to uni- 
versal grants in Mr. Theobald's 
economy of abundance by cyber- 
nation. 

You will see from what I have 
said that there are fascinating 
possibilities of a hopeful solution 
of the manifold problems raised 
by bitter poverty in the midst 
of actual—and still more, poten- 
tial—abundance. Socialists must 
rise to the challenge of construc- 
tive discussion of these possibil- 
ities. We must be in the vanguard 
in reaching appropriate programs 
of action, such as our platforms 
have advocated from our Party’s 
beginning. 

I think this tribute to our 
platforms has been notably well 
deserved by our foreign policy 
planks in recent years. We have 
accepted the fact that a thermo- 
nuclear war, which President 
Kennedy told vs would kill 300 
million people in its first hour, is 
truly unthinkable. 

We know that there is no real- 
istic choice; peace or freedom. 
War will destroy both. The mis- 
erable survivors who may emerge 
from whatever places have given 
them shelter will not find liberty 
like a goddess serefie and con- 
fident to guide them among the 
corpses of the dead, the agonies 
of the dying and the destruction 
of our social institutions. 


Our emphasis must be on the 
prevention of such war. It is a 
delusion to think that in our 
present anarchic society of na- 
tions tempered by mutually hos- 
tile alliances, and more hopefully 
by the inadequate UN, we can in- 
dulge safely in small wars which 
will not escalate into world war 
—not in a world where some na- 
tions possess so many of the 
weapons which others will seek. 
In our anarchic world, nation af- 
ter nation will seek further to 
pile up the weapons which al- 
ready are enough to destroy all 
life on this planet many times 

Thevefore, I believe very 
strongly in the necessity of gen- 
eral disarmament down to a po- 
liee level. But we shall not be 
saved solely by disarmament. We 
shall not achieve disarmament 
except as part of a process which 
will provide an alternative to 
war, as an arbiter of the quar- 
rels of nations. 


Each of these nations now 
claims a quality of sovereignty 
under the amoral religion of na- 
tionalism which sanctifies every 
horror committed in its name. 

All of us owe a debt to the pa- 
cifists who support non-violent 
struggle against injustice and 
oppression and seek substitutes 
for violence. But I surrowfully 
cannot accept unilateral disar- 
mament. At present the struggle 
for it would make it even harder 
to get the people's support of a 
more effective drive for general 
disarmament. 


Moreover our unilateral disar- 
mament advocates have not come 
to grips with the fact that po- 
lice power, within nations and 
between nations, in our present 
Stage of development may require 
violence to suppress violence. 
Consider the case of Cyprus. To 
minimize that violence is our 
great concern but the best pres- 
ent approacn to it is not, I think, 
advocacy of unilateral disarma- 
ment. 

To say this is entirely consist- 
ent with strenuous advocacy of 
reduetions of armament and op- 
position to this multinational 
fleet, which wil both increase 
chances of conflict arising from 


counter measures by our op- 
ponents and almost certainly re- 
sult in giving bombs to Germany. 
Professor Seymour Melman and 
his colleagues are rendering a 
great service in their efforts to 
press for a peace race rather than 
an arms race and with it a ra- 
dieal reduction of the military 
budget. 
UNEASY DETENTE 

There is reason for a little 
more hope of peace than I felt 
two years ago when we drew up 
our 1962 platform. There is an 
uneasy detente with the USSR. 
It rests upon the obvious desire 
of Khrushchev, and certainly of 
the Russian people, not only to 
avoid war but to spend money 
on producing consumers' goods. 

It has found expression in the 
partial test-ban treaty and a 
general easing of Russian-Amer- 
ican tensions. This is evident 
among other places in our Senate 
where some Senators are talking 
about myths and the necessity of 
euts in cold war budgets. 

These expenditures inevitably 
aggravate tensions, do not truly 
make for peace, strengthen our 
military-industry complex, and 
frustrate the war on poverty. 

Our supreme concern must be 
to find alternatives to war. In 
this quest there is danger in in- 
sisting that nothing has changed 
in the struggle against a totali- 
tarian Communist mastery of the 
world. Much has changed and is 
changing in the quarreling Com- 
munist camp. But there is also 
danger of overconfidence. 

It is absurd to think we shall 
secure peace by military force 
in the world of thermonuclear 
weapons, or get disarmament, 
with China outside the family of 
nations. 

The quarrel between Russian 
and Chinese Communism may 
help peace—that is not too sure: 
it certainly will weaken Com- 
munism and its appeal. But to 
think that we Americans can 
“contain” Communism by our 
present absurd and dangerous 
Chinese policy, or by playing po- 
licemen with little wars in Asia 
—or, perhaps, in Latin American 
—is dangerously mistaken. 
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against 
Communism must be in the dem- 


Our main struggle 
onstration of Socialist Democ- 
racy’s superiority. Our victories 
must be won in Mississippi and 
Harlem and in the emerging na- 
tions which we can help to de- 
velop under conditions of respect 
for fundamental individual liber- 
ties. 


Our Socialist emphasis has 
been on certain prerequisites for 
peace: (1) universal disarma- 
ment under strengthened inter- 
national controls; (2) strengthen- 
ing the UN and agencies which 
it may set up progressively to 
give us law not war; (3) pro- 
gressive disengagement from mil- 
itary commitments to deal with 
recurring crises by war ог 
threat of war, sometimes in sup- 
port of military dictatorships 
which, if on our side, we say 
are not true dictatorships; and 
(4) a holy war on cooperative 
lines in the worldwide struggle 
against poverty. 


In this whole struggle for peace 
the great practical and moral 
issue is unsolved: Will the tre- 
mendous technical and scientific 
achievements of the day be used 
by man for life or for death? 
Can the madness of a world 
spending annually some $120 bil- 
lion dollars оп arms be turned 
into the sanity of a world set 
upon the conquest of illiteracy, 
preventable disease and poverty ? 
It is the privilege and duty of 
International Democratic Social- 
ism to say that it can and to 
point the way. 


I owe to this audience almost 
an apology, certainly an explana- 
tion of a speech in which 1 
have tried to crowd in so much 
with so little documentation and 
amplification. I have done it þe- 
cause this convention gives me a 
special kind of audience represen- 
tetive of the Socialism to which I 
owe so much and to which I want 
to leave this reasonably brief 
last will and testament. I stand 
ready to defend it in detail. I 
am confident that along its gen- 
eral lines you of the younger gen- 
eration can greatly serve man- 
kind. e 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE TEXAS OBSERVER 


“A journal of free voices” —an independent fortnightly—the Ob- 
server is the only important liberal periodical published in the 
Southwest. Articles and essays by leading writers of the region— 
hard reporting on public affairs and, when necessary, on public scan- 
dals. A window to the South with reports on racial crises next door; 
an intimate biweekly visit to Texas, and occasional forays into 
Mexico, and sometimes into the soul of a man. 

Send $5 for a year’s subscription to the Observer, Dept. N, 504 
West 24th St. Austin, Texas. Editor, Ronnie Dugger. 

"A crusading opposition newspaper." Look Magazine. “Ап elo- 
quent voice of the Texas eggheads."—The Reporter. 
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BLF&E's Dehs Gets New Honor 


At Terre Haute 


“While there is a lower class, 

I am in it. While there is a 

criminal class, I am of it. While 

there is а soul in prison, I am 
not free." 

—Eugene V. Debs 


Terre Haute, Ind.—Eugene У. 
Debs, BLF&E editor and general 
secretary and treasurer for many 
years near the turn of the century, 
received an array of new posthu- 
mous tributes during day-long cere- 
monies held here on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 21. 

Walter Reuther, well-known presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, 
was honored also by being chosen 
the 1968 recipient of the fourth an- 
nual Debs Award for outstanding 
contributions to the nation in the 
fields of labor and public service. 

Memorial services are held an- 
nually in Terre Haute, the home 
of the great labor leader and Social- 
ist candidate for President, but this 
year’s program was more elaborate 


| Monument to Debs | 


BRONZE BUST of Eugene V. Debs 
unveiled at a dedication ceremony 
on September 21. The bust is the cre- 
ation of noted sculptor Louis Mayer 
who donated the artpiece to the Debs 
Foundation in 1962. The artist gave 
permission for the bust to be cast in 
bronze for the recent ceremony. He 
also gave permission for a second 
bronze casting which will be placed 
in the National Portrait Gallery of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton. The bronze sculpture rests on 
a limestone pedestal at the Indiana 
State University campus with a bronze 
plaque superimposed on the pedestal 
giving the pertinent data of Debs’ life. 
At the dedication ceremony, United 
Auto Workers President Walter Reu- 
ther was presented the year's 
Debs Award for public service. Harry 
Golden, noted author, editor, and 
Debs scholar, presented the award. 
The program began at 1:00 pm. 
at the Debs grave in Terre Haute 
where Reuther placed а wreath 
and presented a eulogy to the great 
labor leader who died in 1926. 


Memorial Rite 


than others and included the laying 
of a wreath at the graves of Debs 
and his wife, the unveiling of a Debs 
statue at Indiana State University, 
and the usual banquet and presenta- 
tion of the Debs Award. 


Notables attending the ceremonies 
included Reuther, Indiana Senator 
Birch Bayh, author-lecturer-philoso- 
pher Harry Golden who presented 
the Debs Award to Reuther, Ned A. 
Bush, executive vice president of the 
Debs Foundation, Mrs. Margueritte 
Debs Cooper, the niece of Eugene 
Debs, R. H. Berndt, UAW official 
and vice president of the Debs Foun- 
dation, and H. E. Hanna, who rep- 
resented Patrick Gorman, interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer of the 
Butcher Workmen’s Union and presi- 
dent of the Debs Foundation. 


Paying tribute to world peace and 
brotherhood among men, the two 
greatest motives in the life of Eu- 
gene Debs, Reuther received the 
rapt attention of the 600-some per- 
sons at the award banquet Saturday 
night as he accepted the 1968 Debs 
Award. 


“The world is too dangerous to- 
night for anything but the truth, 
and too small for anything but 
brotherhood,” said Reuther as he 
repeated Debs’ words and reapplied 
them to modern conditions of today. 

“We must end the nuclear arms 
race before the nuclear arms race 
ends the human race . . . we need 
greater courage and understanding 

. it’s not what you have but 
what you do with what you 
have ...,” Reuther continued as he 
touched on virtually all the major 
issues of the day including the 
Vietnam war policies, poverty, and 
pollution. 

Lecturer Harry Golden presented 
the award to Reuther and then re- 
viewed a personal acquaintanceship 
with Eugene Debs and the unique 
friendship he and Debs enjoyed with 
the late poet Carl Sandburg who 
shared the Socialist platform with 
Debs many times when the great la- 
bor leader ran for President of the 
United States in five different na- 
tional elections. 

Golden said that Gene Debs was 
а man among men who won the 
esteem of his fellowmen and dedi- 
cated his life to their welfare. 

In reply, Reuther said that Debs 
“was embraced by all the people of 
America because of the warmth in 
his heart for everyone. He was a 
dreamer, a poet, and a prophet who 
believed in the essential goodness of 
man—something that we need des- 
perately today," Reuther added. 

Ned A. Bush, Debs Foundation 
veep, served as master of ceremonies 
at the dinner. Bush revealed a great 
personal knowledge of Debs, his life, 
and family, and described the foun- 
dation and its growth from a mere 
thought in the minds of Terre Haute 
natives to the active organization it 
is today, promoting the memorials 
and memory of Terre Haute's lead- 
ing citizen. 

In describing Debs, it was noted 
that Gene was born into an intellec- 
tual family but found the straight- 
jacket of conformity too much for 
him to endure. He became a school 
dropout at the age of 14 years, but 
he was hard working and industri- 
ous. In his early twenties, Debs be- 
came a union organizer for the 
BLF&E, riding many a freight en- 
gine and caboose on road trips to 


NOTABLES among the large attendance at the Eugene V. Debs memorial 
services held in Terre Haute last autumn included, 1 to r, Indiana Senator 
Birch Bayh, Ned A. Bush, executive vice president of the Debs' Founda- 
tion, and Walter Reuther, president of the United Auto Workers. 


avoid high expense accounts for the 
struggling young union. 

At the age of 25, Debs was elected 
а national officer for the BLF&E. 
From that moment on, his life took 
on a new dimension. He grew in- 
creasingly impatient with the snail's 
pace of progress made by the down- 
trodden workers in those days. 

Debs went on to become editor 
and then general secretary and 
treasurer of the BLF&E. But after 
laboring unsuccessfully to unite the 
various railroad brotherhoods into 
one strong union, in 1893 he helped 
organize, and became president of, 
the American Railway Union, often- 
called the first real industrial union 
in the country. Debs earned the 
title of the Father of Industrial 
Unionism in the U.S.A. with this 
accomplishment. 

Debs refused іо sacrifice his 
principles or his ideals for progress- 
ing the welfare of workingmen. He 
aggressively carried on the fight and 
led the ARU into the disastrous 
“Pullman Strike” which caused the 
government to assist the railroad 
companies in breaking the strike 
through armed force. Debs then be- 
came a Socialist Party leader and 
was candidate for President in five 
different elections. He also spoke 
out loud and long for peace when 
the nation was whipping up war 
fever during the first World War, 
and as a result was sent to prison 
for an anti-war speech made in 
Canton, Ohio. 

Debs’ prison sentence was not 
commuted until 1921 in spite of 
great pressure from the people to 
have him released. 

“This man took a р and 
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there he stood. He followed his con- 
Science and would not betray his 
friends or fellow workers. This is 
why we are assembled here today to 
honor him and his place in history," 
said Debs Foundation President 
Patrick Gorman's speech which was 
delivered by Hanna. 

Earlier in the day, prominent 
educational and labor leaders gather- 
ed at the graves of Debs and Mrs. 
Debs for a wreath-laying ceremony. 

Additionally, the group unveiled a 
statue on the grounds of Indiana 
State University. The memorial con- 
sisted of а Debs bust in bronze 
mounted on a marble pedestal con- 
taining a bronzed descriptive plaque. 
The bronze image was cast from an 
original plaster bust by noted sculp- 
tor Louis Mayer, a personal friend 
of Eugene Debs. А second bronze 
replica of the Debs bust has been 
cast for display at the new National 
Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, D. C. 

In a final tribute to the famous 
labor leader, ISU President A. C. 
Rankin said it was most appropri- 
ate that the group was honoring the 
memory of the famous man who 
claimed Terre Haute as his home 
until his death on October 20 in 
1926. 

"A legacy of Eugene Debs' life 
told us to replace injustice with fair 
play, poverty with sufficiency, in- 
equity with equality. Eugene V. 
Debs devoted his energies to a 
struggle for human dignity and 
freedom for the masses. We honor 
him and the progress we have made 
in these fields which Debs' life and 
actions helped bring about," said 
Rankin. 


ADMIRERS OF EUGENE VICTOR DEBS read the inscription on the 
statue recently placed on the grounds of Indiana State University at Terre 


Haute. 


December 6, 1968—5 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT!S REPORT 


Covering period from Nov. 9, 1963 until May 10, 196}. 


During the past six months the Foundation has progressed along three 
lines: 


1. Educational projects (5) 
2. Physical restoration of the Debs home. 
3. Collection of historical objects, letters, mementoes. 


I Educational projects 

1. Dec. 26, 1963 in New York, a half hour broadcast over Radio Station 
WEVD, New York was given by Tilford Dudley, Norman Thomas and Mitchell Loeb. This 
was arranged by Mitchell Loeb, опе of our directors and New York representative 
who has been instrumental in raising funds through the Workmens Circle Brotherhood 
and other organizations in the New York area. Their broadcast was widely heard. 
A tape recording was received from WEVD and was rebroadcast on April 5 over Terre 
Haute FM Radio Station WHI. 


2. A panel on Jim Crowism sponsored jointly by the Social Studies 
department of Indiana State College and the Eugene V. Debs Foundation was held at 
the college оп May 5-7, 1964 (Thursday of the week just concluded) with great 
success. Details of this project will be reported by members of the Foundation 
directly connected with it. 


3. The beginning of a literary project by the history department of ISC 
and the Debs Foundation which will culminate in the publishing of а new book 
tentatively entitleds "I Remember Gene." Many persons, yet living who knew Debs, 
including some famous writers, have agreed to write something of their personal 
recollections. There will be other selections by less well known persons who have 
some warm and illuminating personal experience to relate about Debs and how his 
personality affected their lives. This project is being handled by Profs. J. Robert 
Constantine, Edward Spann, Quentin Bone and Bernard Brommell. 


hl. The inspiring dedication program just concluded last night (Sat. May 9) 
featured by the sincere and honest tribute of Norman Thomas and his assessment of | 
Debs! place in history. We need not go into detail on the many hours of work which i 
went into this project. The officers are deeply indebted to Norman Thomas for his |. 
notable effort to make this truly an educational as well аз а historically 
memorable event. | 


5. Since the first of the year, the home has been open to the general 
public on Sunday afternoons from 2 to Ц p.m. Members of the executive committee 
take turns (with their wives) in welcoming visitors and showing them through the 
home. Special tours have been arranged on Wednesday, May 13 (Wednesday of this | 
week) for more than 80 students of Concannon Junior High School to visit the home Г 
from 8 a.m. until noon. Тһе board is especially pleased to have this recognition 
from the public schools. Teachers, scout leaders and civic groups can arrange for 
special tours through the home. To date the guest register contains the names of 
1125 persons from 16 states from the east to the west coast and Canada. We 
anticipate many more this summer during the tourist season. 

| 


II Physical Restoration of the House 


1. Principal project concluded was the restoration of Eugene V. Debs 
upstairs study where he did mostof writing and prepared most of his speeches. This 
room has been dedicated to the Workmen's Circle Brotherhoods. 


2. The landscaping of the front yard and the drawing up of plans for a 
walled garden and parking space at the rear of the home. The painting of the 
foundation has also enhanced the appearance of the home as has putting in a new 
sidewalk from the entrance of the yard to the side gate at the end of the front 
porch. 


III Historical Data Added to Collection 


1. Probably the most important thing added to the historical data now 
being assembled in the Debs Home is the original charter of Vigo Lodge, Brotherhood 
of Railway Firemen, issued on February 27, 1875 by D.A. Leach. This is the first 
union that Debs joined and from which he launched his great career as a union 
organizer. His name is on the charter together with those of other early pioneer 
unionists of Terre Haute. Also minute books of the lodge from its inception through 
1890, many of the entries being in Debs own handwriting or in that of his brother, 
Theodore. These were given to the Foundation by Joseph A. Votik of Terre Haute, a 
retired fireman and member of the union, who rescued the books and charter from 
destruction. То Mr. Votik the Foundation owes а sincere vote of thanks for with 
the passing of the years these gifts will grow in importance. The Foundation spent 
а considerable sum in having these books rehabilitated by а bookbinder, preserving 
their original covers and keeping them in good condition for the years to come. 


2. A notable collection of handwritten letters by Eugene V. Debs to 
Lincoln Phifer (deceased) who was Associate Editor of the Appeal to Reason at the 
same time Debs served in this capacity. These were sent to the collection by 
Lyndon Phifer, son of Lincoin Phifer, from his home in Tallahassee, Fla. Perhaps 
the greatest gift in this collection, however, is the bound files of The Appeal to 
Reason for the years when Debs worked on this paper. These contain some of Debs 
most significant writings and will be of great value to researchers. These books 
have been received and are on display in the upstairs study. For this fine gift, 
the Foundation has already sent a letter of thanks to Lyndon Phifer. 


3. The desk that Eugene V. Debs used in Socialist headquarters аб Chicago 
is also on display in the upstairs study. For many years this desk has been at 
Roosevelt University &t Chicago but its owner, Prof. George M. McCullough, and the 
university have consented to have it sent to the Debs home where it was received 
this week. 


1. Many small individual gifts such as letters Debs has written to 
persons over the years; books about Debs to add to our growing library; postal cards, 
photographs, posters and many other small items, many of which you have seen during 
your visit to the Debs home, are being received frequently. It is amazing how 
gladly people part with these treasured possessions of а lifetime now that there is 
а suitable place to send them. 


5. The Vigo County Historical Society has also contributed a chair (now 
in the Debs bedroom upstairs) and four panel photo-story of the Debs Funeral, now on 
exhibit in the upstairs study. Тһе Foundation is cooperating with the Historical 
Society in every way and the Society has agreed to help us in getting additional 
Debs items. 
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6. The lovely antique living room furniture (now on display in the 
library, which includes & love seat, platform rocker and two chairs) once belonged 
to Louise Debs Michel, sister of Eugene V. Debs. She used this set in her home at 
Marion, Indiana until the death of her husband when she and her son moved back to 
Terre Haute and occupied rooms up over the Debs grocery at ilth and Wabash in the 
home of her parents. On the death of her mother and father, she moved to New York 
to live with her son. This furniture became the property of Terre Haute friends, 
the Heckelsberg family. Recently Miss Adele Hecklesberg gave the furniture to 
the Foundation and through the efforts of Margaret Debs Cooper, it was reupholstered 
and restored to its present fine condition. Тһе foundation is grateful to Miss 
Hecklesberg as it is to Mrs. Cooper, whose efforts as chairman of the house and 
restoration committee has been largely responsible for the present fine appearance 
of the home. 


IV Projects For Future 


The executive committee now awaits the pleasure of the directors as to 
which projects it wants to pursue next. 


1. Restoration of Mrs. Debs bedroom upstairs (probable cost between 
$800 and $1,000). 


2. Restoration of upstairs hallway (Probable cost $500 to $700). 


3. Restoration of dining room and kitchen. (This apartment brings in 
$60 per month which almost pays for fuel, utilities and upkeep. (Probable cost 
$2,500). 


Ц. Converting of three rooms of basement into library. It would entail 
air conditioning and dehumidification to keep constant temperature to prevent 
deterioration of books and papers. No cost idea. 


5. The walled garden for back yard. Estimated cost is $6,000. It 
would greatly enhance the appearance and beauty of home and would provide visitors 
a place to rest and meditate. 


6. The endowment plan. Shall the foundation begin an immediate drive 
for this fund on a nationwide basis or shall it continue the physical restoration 
of the home and then begin fund drive? 

V Tax Exempt Status 

Tax exempt status has been granted by the federal department of internal 
revenue. Also by city, township and county taxing units. Taxes for 1963 (payable 
in 1964) must be paid this year but after that there will be no more local taxes 
to рау. 

Ned A. Bush, Sr. 


Executive Vice-President 


“While there is a lower class | am 
in it; while there is a criminal class, | 
am of it; while there is a soul in prison, 
Гат not free.” 
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DEBS MEMORIAL 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


May 9 - 10, 1964 


SCHEDULE 


Saturday, May 9 


3-5:00. OPEN HOUSE а! Debs Memorial. 
Arranged especially for-out-of-town visitors. 


Recognition of the outstanding contributions of Mrs. 
Marguerite Debs Cooper, Mrs. Powers Hapgood, Lovis 
Mayer, Irving Stone, and others. 


8:00. DEDICATION PROGRAM in auditorium of Student Union 
Building, Indiana State College. 


Sunday, May 10 
10:30. Debs Foundation BUSINESS MEETING, Butterfly Room, 


Terre Haute House. 


2-4:00. Regular Sunday OPEN HOUSE at 
Debs Memorial. 


For hospitality or hotel reservations, write Debs Foundation, P. O. Box 843, 
Terre Haute. 


DEDICATION PROGRAM 
8:00 Saturday, May 9, 1964 
Auditorium of Student Union Building, 


Indiana State College 


Presiding: Patrick M. Gorman, president of 


Eugene V. Debs Foundation 


Introduction of officers and distinguished guests. 
Ned A. Bush, Sr. 


"Greetings from the Indiane AFL-CIO” 


Dallas Sells, president 


"The Birth of the Debs Foundation" 
Tilford Dudley, director, AFL-CIO 


Speakers Bureau 


"Eugene Debs in the Perspective of History" 


Address by NORMAN THOMAS 


EUGENE V. DEBS FOUNDATION 
Feb. 22, 1962 
Purposes 
To maintain the Debs home at 451 North Eighth Street in order to: 


(a) be a memorial to Eugene and Theodore Debs and receive and hold 
such gifts of money, property, works of art, and historical documents of 
educational value; 


(b) serve as an archive for research and education in the social sciences 
and in labor and political history. 


Officers 


President: Patrick Gorman, sec. treas, Amalgamated Butchers and Meat 
Cutters, Chicago 


Executive Vice-President: Ned A. Bush, Sr., newspaperman, past president of 
Newspaper Guild, Terre Haute 


Secretary: Robert Constantine, historian, ISC 
Treasurer: William Hillis, Terre Haute Savings Bank 


Past President: Earl Stephanson, United States Department of Labor 


Vice-Presidents 


Russell K. Berg 
Ray Berndt 
John P. Burke 
James B. Carey 


David Dubinsky 
Benjamin Gebiner 
H. E. Gilbert 
Arthur Gildea 
Harry Golden 
John Haynes Holmes 
W. P. Kennedy 
Louis Maver 
Michael J. Quill 

A. Philip Randolph 
Albert Schweitzer 
Upton Sinclair 
Mark Starr 

Irving Stone 
Norman Thomas 


Directors 


Louis Austin 
Bernard Brommel 
Ray Cantrell 
William Coakley 
Marguerite Debs Cooper 
Woodrow Creason 
Curtis Culver 
Tilford Dudley 
Howard Hamilton 
Jack Kroll 
Mitchell Loeb 
Clarence Lyons 
John McDaniel 
Virgil Morris 
James O'Connell 
Eugene Pitts 
Otto. Pragan 
James Robb 
Dallas Sells 
James Shanks 
Edward Spann 
Ralph Willham 

« 


The Foundation, a non-profit corporation, welcomes financial contribu- 
tions and, especially, materials relating tà the life and times of Debs. 


PRESENTED TO 


PETE SEEGER 


IN THE FIELD ОҒ 
PUBLIC SERVICES 


1979 


EUGENE V. DEBS AWARD DINNER 


FOR 


PETE OE ESE 


Hulman Civic University Center 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


NOVEMBER 3, 1979 - 6:30 P.M. 
Reception 5:30 P.M. 


Sponsored by the Eugene V. Debs Foundation 
Р.О. Box 843, Terre Haute, Indiana 


“While there is a lower class, 1 am in it; while there is a criminal element, 
Гат of it; while there is а soul in prison, | am not free." 


? 


2:00 р.т. 


2:30 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 


PROGRAM 
SCHEDULE OF EVENTS FOR NOVEMBER 3, 1979 


Dedication of plaque in the Morris Memorial Garden of the 
Debs Home in memory of William Sylvis, union pioneer 
who founded the International Molders Union and the 


National Labor Union. 


Presiding, Curtis Culver, Executive Vice-President of the Debs 


Foundation. 


Representing the International Molders and Allied Workers 
Union, Carl W. Studenroth, President; William F. Cates, 


Secretary. 


Dedication of plaque in memory of Ned A. Bush, Sr. 


Curtis Culver, presiding. 


Dedication of the John J. Laska Mural Life of Eugene V. Debs 


in the Hulman Auditorium of the Debs Home. 


Presiding - Dr. Harriet Caplow, Professor of Humanities, 


Indiana State University. 


Formal presentation of the Mural Life of Debs to the Debs 


Foundation by John Joseph Laska. 


Accepting for the Debs Foundation, Mr. Shubert Sebree, 


Director of the Debs Foundation. 


7:00 р.т. 


DINNER PROGRAM 


Patrick E. Gorman, President of the Eugene V. Debs Founda- 
tion. 


Curtis Culver, Executive Vice-President of the Debs Founda- 
tion, presiding. 


Moment of Silence in honor of Eugene V. Debs, followed 
by recitation of Debs Creed (See bottom of front of program). 


Moment of Silence in honor of Ned A. Bush, Sr., former 
Executive Vice-President of the Debs Foundation. 


Dinner is served. 


Message of Welcome - Hon. William Brighton, Mayor of 
Terre Haute. 


Greetings from Dr. Richard Landini, President of Indiana 
State University. 


Introduction of Guests: J. Robert Constantine, Secretary of 
Debs Foundation. 


Presentation of Debs Foundation Distinguished Service Award 
by Curtis Culver. 


Greetings from Patrick E. Gorman by Hilton E. Hanna, 
Executive Assistant, U. F. C. W. U., Director, Eugene V. Debs 
Foundation. 


Introduction of Frederick O'Neal by Hilton Hanna. 


Presentation Address: Frederick O'Neal, President, Actors 
and Artists of America. 


Presentation of Plaque and reading of citation by Mr. 
O'Neal. 


Response: Pete Seeger, Recipient of the 1979 Debs Award. 


After Program: Cash bar and informal gathering for 
Foundation members and friends. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 10:00 A.M. 


Business meeting of Officers and Members of Debs Foundation at 
Debs Home, 451 North Eighth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


PRESENTED TO 
PETE SEEGER 


ІК T8E FiELU Of 
PURLIC SERVICES 


1979 


h^" Drac t 
MLDEBS F 


The Eugene А Debs обаға 


In the Field of Public Sezvice 


Presented to 


Pete Seeget 
Social Reform Advocate 


Whose compilations of folk music have played an important role in the preservation of America’s 
cultural heritage; 


Whose compositions of folk songs have added significantly to that heritage; 


Whose performances as a folk singer have enriched the lives of millions in his own and many other 
countries and have lent dignity and hope to other millions in their pursuit of social justice and reform; 


Whose courage in the face of the relentless forces of reaction and bigotry has served as a model for 
and given courage to many others under similar assault and has kept alive the tradition of dissent passed 
down from Eugene Debs; 


Whose early sensitivity to the need for and leadership in the American environmental protection move- 
ment will put future generations forever in his debt; 


| And, finally, whose songs and music have added а new dimension to the meaning of humanitarian 
reform. 


Presented by the Eugene V. Debs Foundation 
at Terre Haute, Ind. on the 3rd day of November 
in the year of our Lord one thousand, nine hundred 
and seventy nine. 


Patrick E. Gorman, President 
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Civil Rights and Civil Liberties Lawyer Named for Debs Award 


Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., Washington, D.C. lawyer, has been selected for the 1986 Debs 
Award. His long string of court victories makes him one of the foremost labor and civil 
rights lawyers in America today. He was one of the first and staunchest opponents of Mc- 
Carthyism. Among his many civil liberties victories was the case of playwright Arthur 
Miller, whose conviction for contempt of Congress was reversed by the Federal Court of 
Appeals. His skillful representation of playwight Lillian Hellman before HUAC is 
chronicled in her Scoundrel Times. Mr. Rauh received the Freedom of Speech Award from 
the Four Freedoms Foundation at Hyde Park in 1983. 

As a labor lawyer, Mr. Rauh has served as General Counsel and Washington Counsel for 
the United Auto Workers, and has on occasion represented numerous other unions. In the 
area of union democracy, his 1972 victory in the Miners’ Union case in the Supreme Court 
led to a new election which the reform group won. 

Joe Rauh was part of a small group who conceived the idea of a broadly-based anti- 
Communist liberal organization which was to become Americans for Democratic Action. 
From the beginning of the ADA in 1946, he was one of its intellectual and spiritual 
leaders, and he has served in several official positions in the organization. 

Mr. Rauh has been active in a number of historic civil rights cases, some of which have 
had a major impact on national politics. He is General Counsel of the Leadership Con- 
ference on Civil Rights and in that capacity he and Clarence Mitchell of the NAACP were 
the chief lobbyists for the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 1970, 
and 1975, and the Fair Housing Act of 1968. Mr. Rauh has participated actively in virtual- 
ly all Democratic National Conventions since 1948 when he worked with Hubert Hum- 
phery to win the minority civil rights plank. A delegate to the 1960 Convention, he served 
on both the Platform Committee and on its 19-member drafting subcommittee, and he led 
the fight for the all-out civil rights platform that was adopted by the convention. At the 
1964 Democratic National Convention, he was counsel for the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party and forced the unseating of the regular delegation from that state. Part 
of the Freedom delegation was seated, with a promise of desegregated delegations in the 
future. 

Born in Cincinnati, Ohio in 1911, Mr. Rauh continues to be active in Democratic national 
politics and in the general practice of law. He has been one of the all too few Washington 
lawyers willing to take on the unremunerative and heartbreaking job of defending persons 
accused under the various federal loyalty and security programs. The Foundation is pleas- 
ed to honor Joe Rauh this year with its prestigious Eugene V. Debs Award. 


Keys With a Tale 


If keys could talk, these could tell quite a story. Recently 
donated to the Foundation they were the keys to the cell 
and the cell block when Eugene Debs served time in 
Woodstock Jail in 1895. They were given by Foundation 
member Cliff Ganchau, of Woodstock, Illinois. Pete and 
Curtis Culver assisted in the transfer. 

Debs was sentenced to six months in prison for violating 
the injunction against the Pullman strike. It was a ques- 
tionable legal procedure which put him there. The same 
judge who issued the injunction had pronounced sentence 
for its violation. 

But such experiences can shape a person’s life and his or 
her place in history. The jailing of Debs and six other American Railway Union leaders 
was a fatal blow to an industrial union which a year earlier had appeared a phenomenal 
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Annual Awards Dinner Set 
For November 8 


The 1986 Awards Dinner will be held 
November 8, in Hulman Civic Center, In- 
diana State University, Terre Haute. The 
Debs Award recipient is being recognized 
mainly for outstanding public service in 
the fields of civil rights and civil liberties, 
although his contributions to labor are 
equally significant. And prominent na- 
tional labor leaders will be very much in 
evidence on the program. Owen Bieber, 
President of the United Automobile 
Workers, will be banquet speaker. Mr. 
Bieber is a member of the Debs Founda- 
tion, and we are delighted that he has con- 
sented to be our featured speaker. 


Dallas Sells, Sr. is a known and 
respected labor leader who will be given 
the Theodore Debs Service Award. He 
worked with the AFL-CIO in Indianapolis 
and is former Region 3 Director, United 
Auto Workers. Dallas is being recognized 
for his energetic, skillful leadership when 
as a Foundation Director he led in fun- 
draising efforts and in membership 
building. He continues as a Director, and 
is one of the Trustees of the Endowment 
Fund. The Theodore Debs Service Award 
was initiated last year. Tilford Dudley and 
Hilton Hanna were the first recipients, and 
Dallas Sells is only the third person to be 
recognized with this special service award. 


An educational conference will be con- 
ducted during the day Saturday which you 
are encouraged to attend. Discussions will 
focus on the present crisis in American in- 
dustry, its causes and its effects, including 
consequences for community services. It 
adds up to an event you will not want to 
miss, so we look forward to seeing you 
November 8! The informal reception 
begins at 5:30 p.m. and dinner at 7:00. The 
Debs Home is just two blocks from 
Hulman Center and will be open to visitors 
until 4:30 on Saturday. Details for order- 
ing dinner tickets appear elsewhere in this 
mailing. 


What По You Think? 


The following quotes were printed in the Terre Haute 
Tribune-Star, featuring a sampling of responses from guests at 
last year's Debs Awards Dinner. Question: What do you think 
Eugene V. Debs would say about current labor union trends? 


"He would be pleased with the effect the unions have had in 
the upgrading of working conditions and the lives of union and 
non-union people alike around the world." 

Barbara Kane, Terre Haute 


“I think he would be appalled at the attack on unions and the 
lack of support given to the union movement by many people." 
Robert Clouse, Terre Haute 


"He would be glad to see that they are keeping up with the 
times." 
Bob Kinerk, Anderson 


"He would be depressed about labor unions losing member- 
ship. He would also be pleased that the trend is away from con- 
frontation between workers and management." 

Helen Springer, Sullivan 


"T think he would be disappointed that the labor union move- 
ment is not more political than it is today.” 
Laurellen Porter, Terre Haute 


“Не would weep at the high unemployment rate and he would 
rejoice that many unions do not support illegal and unconstitu- 
tional war in Nicaragua." 

Donald Yates, Terre Haute 


Special Appreciation 


During the summer Mary Elliott has served on a voluntary 
basis once a week so that the Debs Home could be kept open an 
additional day each week. She has been conscientious in pro- 
viding an informed, pleasant tour of the facility. Now residing in 
Terre Haute, Mary is retired from the Detroit public school 
system. 

Officially, during the summer the house has been open to the 
public daily except Mondays, 1:00 to 4:30 p.m. However, per- 
sons who have dropped by on a Monday and knocked have not 
been denied a tour of the Home if the Pedersens were in. Such 
dedication and willingness to serve helps the Foundation attain 
its educational and inspirational goals. 


Regional Focus of Peace Iniatives 


The following is excerpted from a June 28 newsletters 
from Robert White, former Ambassador and current 
President of the International Center for Development 
Policy in Washington, D.C. Mr. White is a friend of the 
Debs Foundation, having given the second Shubert 
Sebree Lecture, and also the presentation speech at our 
1985 Awards Dinner. World peace depends on construc- 
tive solutions being found to the social, economic and 
political problems of Third World Countries, and good 
can come from private efforts such as those described by 
Mr. White. 

“Just days ago, I returned from Moscow with the eight 
members of this Center's first delegation to the Soviet Union. 
Hosted by the influential Soviet Academy of Sciences, we spent 
a full week in discussion with top Russian experts on Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Our aim was to set a series of future 
exchanges and debates with the Soviets on the main issues of 
the Center's work -- the explosive and dangerous regional con- 
flicts now raging in Central America, Southern Africa and parts 
of Asia. ... 

It is clear that major power cooperation is necessary to settle 
these regional conflicts. Without Soviet and American accep- 
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which Debs struggled: industrial unionism, social justice, and 
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tance and restraint, peace-making efforts by countries at the 
regional level simply cannot work. Therefore, the International 
Center has undertaken to begin a dialogue with the Soviets on 
issues of regional conflict. 

As a first step, the visit to Moscow was an extraordinary suc- 
cess. Our delegation reached agreement to engage in a continu- 
ing dialogue with the top leadership of the U.S.S.R. Arica In- 
stitute, the Oriental and Far East Institutes, and the ‘‘Arbatov”’ 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences. In a few months, the In- 
ternational Center plans to host an unprecedented debate here 
in Washington between Soviet and American experts on Third 
World trouble spots -- open to the press, members of Congress, 
and public organizations. And throughout the coming year, the 
Center will exchange experts on Asia, Africa and Latin America 
with the regional Institutes in Moscow. Top professionals with 
long experience in regional policy-making will participate from 
both sides. 

I was impressed with the expertise of many of the Soviet 
academicians and the wisdom of some of their criticisms of both 
sides' foreign policy. On Afghanistan, for example, some of the 
Soviets expressed strong critical views. It was a heartening sur- 
prise to learn that there exists a real sense of anxiety over the 
Soviet predicament there and a sense that some way to 
withdraw must be found. 

If future sessions with the Russians are as successful as our 
week in Moscow, the International Center has clearly taken a 
major step toward constructive dialogue." 


DECEASED 


We recently have received news of the deaths of two long- 
time, staunch supporters of the Debs Foundation, Marion Gross 
and Joe Norrick. Marion was a Foundation Director and a 
regular at our meetings. At the time of his untimely death, 
he was Midwest Regional Director, Textile Division, 
Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union, working 
out of Indianapolis. His support of the Debs Foundation was 
especially valuable when Noel Beasley, our Executive Vice 
President, worked out of that office. 

Joe Norrick was one of the Foundation's most dedicated sup- 
porters, always present at the Awards Dinners. Joe's life of ser- 
vice to both organized labor and to Democratic politics in the 
Gary community was memorialized last year at the city's annual 
awards dinner. 

We want relatives and friends of these two to know that we 
share their sense of loss. The Foundation has been the 
beneficiary of their commitments to Debsian ideals. 


The Eugene V. Debs Foundation Twenty Years Ago 
by J. Robert Constantine 


1966 was a significant year for the Debs Foundation, both in its efforts to 
restore the Debs home in Terre Haute and to disseminate Debs' ideals through 
education and research. Clearly the most memorable event of the Foundation's 
year was Norman Thomas’ magnificant speech on “War, Racism, and Poverty", 
given at the Foundation's second Debs Award Dinner in October. Nearly 600 
people crowded into the Prairie Room of the Terre Haute House to hear the ag- 
ing Socialist Party leader denounce three of society's major unsolved problems. 
One will never forget Thomas' friendly and courtly resonse to the Terre Haute 
mayor's welcoming remarks, including the mayor's assertion that, if Debs were 
living in 1966, he (Debs) would think he was “Путя in paradise”! 

In 1966 the Foundation decided, as part of its preservation program, to replace 
the wooden shingles covering the Debs home with aluminum siding at a cost of 
$6282.00 (the electricity bill for the home was $7.45 in July, 1966). In the same 
year the Foundation secured tax exempt status for the home in Vigo County, In- 
diana. 

1966 also witnessed the Foundation's first important steps in the area of 
education and research. In May the Foundation sponsored at Indiana State 
University a two-day seminar on “Тһе Pollution of the American Environment," 
which included among its speakers Senator Birch Bayh and Professor Kenneth 
Boulding. The seminar was the first of many seminars, conferences, and lec- 
tures sponsored by the Foundation in the past 20 years, including the Sebree 
Lectures given in recent years by Michael Harrington, Tony Benn, Robert 
Coles, and Robert White. At the June, 1966 meeting of the Foundation at the 
Terre Haute House (Dinner, $2.50) the secretary was directed to undertake a 
systematic collection of reminiscences of Debs by men and women who had 
known him, a project which bore fruit with the publication of Debs Remembered 
in the microfilm edition of The Papers of Eugene V. Debs (1983). 

Тһе above may remind readers of the decent progress made by the Foundation 
in the past 20 years in maintaining the Debs home and in encouraging education 
and research. It may also remind them that a speech by Norman Thomas on war, 
racism and poverty would be as timely and welcome in 1986 as it was in 1966. 


The Bending Cross 


“Let the people take heart and hope everywhere, for the cross is bending, the 
midnight is passing, and joy cometh with the morning." These moving words 
came from Debs in the Cleveland courtroom, in 1918, prior to sentencing for his 
conviction for espionage. The perhaps more widely known and easily understood 
statement from that speech was that 4... while there is a lower class, I am in it, 
while there is a criminal element, I am of it; while there is а soul in prison, І am 
not free." What a vivid and moving expression of human solidarity! And of the 
fact that there is a class bias in our criminal justice system. People get sent to jail 
for some types of “lower class" crimes such as stealing, while middle or ‘‘white 
collar" class offenses lead to administrative hearings, and fines, warnings, 
suspended sentences, etc. 

But what is the meaning of the ''bending cross?” I asked that question recently 
of a study group which met at the Debs Home to discuss Ray Ginger's biography 
of Debs. One person though it was an inappropriate and sacrilegious reference to 
the Christian cross. Fact is, the image is to the so-called "Southern Cross," a 
constellation in the southern sky as prominent as “ош” Big Dipper. Legend has 
it that before modern navigational devices, when sailors had nothing but the 
stars to steer by or tell time, they took note that the figure of the Southern Cross 
seems to bend toward morning. After midnight, its bending shape becomes a 
sign of the coming day. 

So Debs, minutes before sentencing, was avowing his faith in humanity, his 
optimism for a future in which workers would make for themselves a better 
world. More from his speech in that packed courtroom has a most contemporary 
ring! 

* ..lIcan see them dwarfed, diseased, stunted, their little lives broken, and 
their hopes blasted, because in this high noon of our twentieth century civiliza- 
tion money is still so much more important than human life. Gold is god and 
rules in the affairs of теп... never more clearly comprehended than now the 
great struggle between the powers of greed on the one hand and upon the other 
the rising hosts of freedom. I can see the dawn of a better day of humanity. The 
people are awakening. In due course of time they will come into their own. . .” 


On Which List? 


The last newsletter carried an article on 
“Wish Lists and Shopping Lists," detail- 
ing some of the more pressing needs for 
the Debs Home and the Foundation. The 
urgency attached to one big item on that 
list has become more apparent with spring 
rains. The porch roof is sagging badly and 
leaking. Another winter without repairs 
will be rough on it. One item on the list -- a 
lawn mower -- has been bought, at the 
price of just under $200 dollars. Bought at 
Sears at sale price, it has been a con- 
siderable savings in nuisance costs to the 
Foundation Secretary who no longer has 
to bring his own mower to the house every 
week or so. 

Items not on either a definite shopping 
list or a wish list have been forced on us 
recently. The compressor for the main air 
conditioner for the Home succumbed to 
the 100 degree heat. The cost for a new 
unit was $2,000. The fan motor on the 
apartment AC also went out, and the 
replacement cost was $210. The tub 
faucet had to be replaced in the apartment. 
Costs for parts was $59, labor free, com- 
pliments of the Secretary. 

An awful lot of history is stored in this 
100 year old house. We do what we can to 
preseve it and to enhance its value as a 
shrine to labor and social reform 
movements. 


Awards and Scholarships 


Тһе Foundation at the present time has 
two types of competitive awards given an- 
nually. One is the Lilian E. Hanna 
Scholarships, awarded to two students at 
Indiana State University whose college 
major and career goals indicate sympathy 
with the Debsian tradition of organized 
labor and social justice. Worth $400 each, 
these scholarships are made possible by 
contributions from Hilton and Mary K. 
Hanna, husband and daughter respective- 
ly of the late Lilian Hanna, which dona- 
tions are matched by Foundation moneys. 
Applications are due by April 1, addressed 
to the Foundation Secretary, Box 843, 
Terre Haute, IN 47808. 

The Bryant Spann Memorial Prize is 
given annually for published work which 
expresses themes which are consistent 
with the Debs tradition of social criticism. 
After six years, this prize is establishing a 
national reputation for recognizing and 
rewarding published work which 
evidences social vision and commitment to 
social justice. Worth $750, this prize is 
made possible by a donation from the 
family of the late Bryant Spann. Submis- 
sions are to be made by April 30 each year. 
Inquiries should be accompanied by a self 
addressed, stamped envelope, and sent to 
the Bryant Spann Memorial Prize Com- 
mittee, Department of History, Indiana 
State University, Terre Haute, IN 47809. 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN GUNS AND BULLETS 


Тһе article below is reproduced from the November, 1985 issue of Popline, which is published by the Population In- 
stitute, in Washington. History may prove that the most foolish and disastrous action of the Reagan Administration is its 
withholding of aid moneys from international organizations which promote family planning and reduced population 
growth. Тһе Reagan Administration has cut off funding to the International Planned Parenthood Federation (IPPF) and 
last year withheld $10 of the $46 million Congress earmarked for the United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNF- 
PA). The official view of the Reagan Administration is that population is a neutral force, neither positive or negative. Ad- 
ministration spokesmen maintain that the real problem is inappropriate ideology, and that if developing nations would 
adopt free market systems, economic expansion would enable them to accommodate large populations. Given the figures 
on working age population presented below, how can our President believe that? 

What would Eugene Debs say today? As a champion of the poor and of women's rights, we think he would have called 
for a halt to the shipments of guns and ammunition, and would have supported vigorously such international efforts to 


provide family planning assistance as those run by IPPF and UNFPA. 


750 Million New Jobs Needed by Year 2000 


Some 750 million new jobs must be 
created in the developing world within the 
next 20 years just to maintain today's 
employment levels, according to an 
analysis conducted by the Population In- 
stitute. 

In contrast, the United States, with a 
current labor force of approximately 115 
million, must provide about 20 million new 


satisfy the employment needs of young 
American workers. 

The large increase in Third World job 
seekers 1s a legacy of continued high birth 
rates long after death rates began to 
decline. 

In 1955 the United States and Latin 


Тһе quest for cheap labor in order to 
remain competitive in world markets has 
become such a thriving business in its own 
right that it is sometimes referred to by 
U.S. industrialists as the new “Gold 
Rush". And as populations continue to 
escalate in the Third World, labor is 
becoming the largest available resource. 

A typical example of utilizing low cost 
labor can be seen in Mexico where there is 
a huge pool of readily available employees 
willing to work for as little as 60 cents an 
hour. The situation is rapidly becoming an 
economic bonanza for many of America’s 
top corporations. In Juarez, Mexico, U.S. 
companies pay $1 an hour for the same 
work that costs $20 an hour in Detroit. 


Americans seldom realize the serious 
nature of the relationship between cheap 
overseas labor and its impact on 
unemployment in this country. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
estimates that $1 billion in trade is the 
equivalent of 25,000 jobs. With the U.S. 
trade deficit threatening to reach $150 
billion this year, there would be an accom- 
panying loss of 3.75 million American 
jobs. 

In the manufacturing sector alone, the 
U.S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics has 
reported a loss of 210,000 jobs in the first 
eight months of the year, and 1.5 million 
jobs since 1979. 


America had about the same number of 
workers. Today, Latin America has 50 
percent more workers than the U.S. but 20 
years from now it will have more than 
twice as many. 

At that time, Latin America will need 
115 million new jobs just to equal its cur- 
rent employment level while Africa will 
need 172 million, and Asia 460 million. 

Even if it were possible to create this 
staggering number of new jobs, the high 
levels of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in the developing world would not be 


reduced. 


jobs during the same period of time to 


Keys With a Tale (Continued from page 1) 


success. Yet, imprisonment in the cause of organized labor made Debs a national celebrity 
and added to his already impeccable credentials as a labor advocate. And during his con- 
finement the socialists made strenuous efforts to enlist Debs in their cause. He was visited 
in prison by such prominent socialists as Victor Berger, Keir Hardie and Thomas J. 
Morgan. So at Woodstock the seeds were planted which when germinated turned Debs’ 
efforts to the political arena in his struggle for the cause of workers. 

Woodstock was described as a nice, clean prison. Debs and the others were accorded an 
incredible degree of freedom, although they were locked in their cells at night. The ap- 
pearance of these heavy, cold pieces of metal, and the thought of the personal sacrifices 
which some have made in noble causes, can send chills up and down your spine. 


Serious unemployment problems іп 
Third World countries can have detrimen- 
tal repercussions for the U.S. and other in- 
dustrialized countries. 

Immigrants from the overpopulated 
nations of the southern hemisphere are 
already streaming northwards into many 
developed nations, seeking employment 
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immigration can be seen in the strong 
growth of the Mexican labor force, which 
numbered 8.6 million in 1950. By 1975 it 
had nearly doubled to 16.3 million, causing 
rising unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. Today, Mexico has a labor force of 
23.1 million, which is projected to reach 
37.7 million by the end of the century. 
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CHAVEZ LECTURE APRIL 30 


The Shubert Sebree Lecture this year will be given by 
Cesar Chavez, fiery leader of the United Farm Workers 
Union, UFW-AFL-CIO. Chavez is always involved in 
union organizing among the farm workers, who in many 
ways are the most disadvantaged of hard working 
Americans, but Chavez and the Union are particularly 
. concerned now about the health threats for farm workers 
being exposed to the deadly pesticides being used in 
grape vineyards and on many vegetable crops. 


Chavez’ speech will be on the Indiana State University 
campus, State Room of Tirey Memorial Bldg., at 


2:00 p.m.. His appearance in Terre Haute is co-sponsored by the Foundation and 
the United Ministries Center. It regretably was not possible to schedule for two 
lectures or for a Friday, so there will be a gap between the Sebree Lecture and 
the Spring Business Meeting later. But do try to attend both events. 


Debs Memorabelia In Indy’s Union Station 


Items provided by the Debs Foun- 
dation have been selected for display 
inside Indianapolis! Union Station, 
the highly popular tourist attraction in 
downtown Indy. What better place to 
display Debs memorabelia than in a 
museum dedicated to the "'historical 
and cultural resources" of Indiana, 
located in the state's largest old train 
station. The Foundation has furnished 
a couple of photos, one of which is to 
be blown up to virtual life size, also a 
replica of the 1912 Presidential Cam- 
paign button, and a campaign banner. 
We are working to produce an audio- 
visual segment for inclusion in one of 
their A-V interpretation centers. 


We naturally are excited about this 


added exposure for the Foundation 
and for the Debs legacy. The exhibit 
is scheduled to open in Union Station 
on July 25, 1987. Billed as the “Іп- 
diana Experience (INDEX)," the 
museum is designed to add an educa- 
tional and cultural balance to the sta- 
tion's festival atmosphere. Projected 
visitorship for the first year is over 
765,000. ‘‘Visitors will encounter the 
panorama of Indiana’s past, present 
and future while being entertained 
visually and verbally through exhibits 
that highlight the vast resources of 
our state," the planning literature 
states. Exhibits throughout the 
museum will change periodically. We 
hope for a long run for the Debs 
items. 


Happy Anniversary! 
Debs Foundation Turns 25 


That's right! The year was 1962. A 
small band of supporters of the Debs 
legacy -- labor leaders, history buffs, 
and academicians -- organized to save 
the house which had been home for 
Gene and Kate Debs. They no doubt 
had differing definitions of Debs' 
claim to greatness: pioneer labor 
leader, socialist, anti-war activitist, 
human rights advocate. They did 
agree that to preserve the home was 
to help preserve and to promote the 
ideals for which Debs struggled. 
There were 58 charter members. 
(Check inside for Bob Constantine's 
eye witness account and for a com- 
plete list of charter members.) The 
core of hard working organizers in- 
cluded several Indiana State Universi- 
ty faculty, but very much in on the 
ground work were Tilford Dudley, 
working for the AFL-CIO, and Ned 
Bush. A similarly rare mix of 
academicians, idealists and labor 
leaders has directed the activities of 
the Debs Foundation for 25 years. 
Those early years were a struggle. 
Matter of fact, that hasn't changed. 

So 1987 is the occasion for sen- 
timental looks back, but also, we 
hope, for a hard look at our organiza- 
tion presently, and to say: "Let's get 
on with the work of an even greater 
second quarter-century!” 


We Agree! 
Visit Our Museum 


А recent monthly newsletter of ac- 
tivities and events in Indiana's 
tourism industry carried an article on 
“Talk about Terre Haute.” It includ- 
ed the following: “When you talk 
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Spring Business Meeting Мау 9 
Plan to attend this Saturday, 10:30 a.m. meeting at the 
Debs Home. This will be an opportunity to participate in 


final planning for events surrounding our award dinner 
this fall. 


Not That Kind of Budget 


A couple of months ago we recelved 
a nice letter and prospectus аппоипс-. 
ing the availability at auction of an 
antique railroader's lantern, 1890-1900 
vintage, in mint condition, never used. 
It is 11 inches high, nickel plated, 
whale oil burners, with globe 1/3 blue 
- 2/3 clear. On the bonnet is inscribed: 
"Presented to J. Bedford by E. V. Debs Lodge No. 1, B. 
of R.R.B." We admired the picture of the lovely old 
lantern and were excited about the idea that it might 
hang in our museum. How appropriate for the Debs 
Home. 


We called Mr. Hesse, of Hesse Gallaries, Otego, N.Y., 
and said: ‘Look, we'd love to have it, but just do not have 
a budget for acquisitions. Would a bid of $50 be in- 
teresting?” He was very gracious and polite, but in- 
formed us that a similar lattern, but in poor condition, 
had sold recently for $1,400. These lanterns currently are 
hot collector's items. Obviously, all I could do was 
remark that we are a nonprofit organization, and should 
he become aware of anyone who would be interested in 
making a tax deductible donation of a lantern, please 
mention the Debs Museum. 


Do you know anyone who would like to donate an anti- 
que railroader's lantern? It would be a most appropriate 
addition to cur collection. 
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Curator To Leave 

Vernon Pedersen is scheduled to relinquish curator and 
tour guide duties at the Debs Museum in mid-summer. 
He is moving to Chicago to pursue doctoral work at 
Northwestern University. Vern and Wife, Kate, have 
been with us exactly a year and a half while they have 
worked on degrees at Indiana State University, his in 
History and hers in Nursing. They have done a good job 
for us. We regret to see them go, but wish them well. 

The replacement as live-in curator has not been iden- 
tified yet, but we are working on it. We want a smooth 
transition to insure that an informative, inspirational ex- 
perience is afforded all who visit the home. Still in the 
future, unfortunately, is the time when the foundation 
can employ a full-time Museum Director-Curator. There 


is plenty for one to do. We need the resources to pay for 
it. 


Educational and Cultural Programs 


The Debs Foundation's commitments include a 
number of educational and other programs. Important on 
the list are the Lillian E. Hanna Scholarships, involving 
two $400 awards given annually to college students pur- 
suing an interest in social issues or labor studies. Half of 
the money is contributed by the family of the late Lillian 
Hanna, and is matched by Foundation money. Over the 
years these scholarships have helped make college 
education affordable for a number of worthy young men 
and women. Due to heavy demand and for administrative 
efficiency, in recent years applications have been limited 
to students at Indiana State University. The call for ap- 
plications for scholarships gives an April 15 deadline. 


Also important is the Bryant Spann Memorial Award 
for a published essay or article with a theme of social 
justice or social criticism. It may be the onlyprize of its 
kind in America given annually to recognize, reward and 
encourage writing in the vein of social criticism. The 
$750 award is given for a publication which is judged to 
help further the Debs legacy, and is made available 
through an annual contribution by the family of the late 


Bryant Spann. The deadline for submissions for each 
year's contest is April 30. Guidelines for entering may be 
obtained by addressing your request to the Department 
of History, Indiana State University, Terre Haute, IN 
47809. 

The Shubert Sebree Memorial Lecture is held each 
Spring, in Terre Haute. This is an important public pro- 
gram designed to further the Debs legacy. Only recently 
begun, the series has been well received by the public, 
and has brought to Terre Haute speakers with national 
and international reputations, including Michael Harr- 
ington, Robert White, Tony Benn, and Robert Coles. 

These important and worthwhile programs exist 
through the support of members and friends of the Debs 
Foundation. A continual concern is that the declining 
buying of the dollar is constantly eroding their monetary 
value. This is no more evident than in the case of the 
Shubert Sebree Lecture. Established to carry a $1000 
honorarium, was adequate at that time to attract the best 
speakrs, but it already has fallen far below the fees which 
many nationally recognized speakers require. This is an 
obvious reason why we need more dues paying members. 


THE EUGENE V. DEBS FOUNDATION: 1962-1987 
J. Robert Constantine 


An attempt to describe the launching of the Debs Foun- 
dation in 1962 suffers from a shortage of documentary 
evidence and from inevitable memory lapses, so at the 
outset a disclaimer and apology are in order. One useful 
document is a list of the Foundation's "charter 
members," i.e. the 58 men and women who contributed 
$100.00 each toward the $9500.00 purchase price of the 
Debs home in Terre Haute. This charter member list 
underscores an important fact: The Debs Foundation 
was begun by an alliance of Indiana State University 
faculty members, organized labor representatives, and a 
mixed group of men and women who shared ‘‘Debsian”’ 
ideals. The same alliance has made possible the growth 
of the Foundation during the past 25 years. 

As I remember it, Tilford Dudley, who was at the time 
director of the AFL-CIO speakers' bureau in 
Washington, D.C., played the key role in getting the 
Foundation off the ground. Dudley steadily pushed the 
idea on ISU faculty members, drew up the articles of in- 
corporation, and solicited essential "seed money" from 
his acquaintances at the national level of union leadership 
(Ted Dudley was, and is, a very persuasive man!). At the 
local labor level, clearly the most important ‘‘charter 
member” was Ned Bush, who served the Foundation as 
executive vice-president and as curator of the Debs home 
for many years before his death in 1979. Looking back on 
it, it seems unlikely that the Foundation could have 
grown as it has without Ned’s services. Ned was helped, 
of course, by other local labor officials--Curtis Culver, 
William Coakley, John McDaniel, Virgil Morris and 
others who were charter members. 

Among the charter members from the faculty at In- 
diana State University, two of the most important were 
Howard Hamilton, in the political science department, 
and the late Earl Stephanson, in the economics depart- 
ment. Hamilton personally typed scores of letters to col- 
leagues in academia and in labor and socialist circles, 
seeking and getting charter memberships for the Foun- 
dation from, among others, Roger Baldwin, head of the 
American Civil Liberties Union; Erich Fromm; Mary 
Donavan Hapgood, who served as secretary of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti Defense Committee; John Haynes Holmes, 
pastor of the Community Church in New York City; 
Clyde R. Miller, a journalist whose testimony helped con- 
vict Debs in 1918; John Dos Passos, Upton Sinclair and 
Irving Stone; Norman Thomas; and Albert Schweitzer. 
Earl Stephanson worked with Hamilton in securing 
charter memberships, especially among labor officials, 
and was, I believe, instrumental in getting Patrick Gor- 
man to serve as president of the Foundation. Among 
other ISU faculty members who were charter members 
of the Foundation, Woodrow Creason has served as 
treasurer of the Foundation for more than 20 years; this 
writer served as secretary from 1963 to 1983 and has 
since 1979 directed the Eugene V. Debs Project at the 
University; Bernard Brommel has published a respected 


CHARTER MEMBERS 
EUGENE V. DEBS FOUNDATION 
March 17, 1962 


William J. Hillis 
John Haynes Hilmes 
Ruth Leprade 
Mitchell Loeb 
Dora Mayer 

Louis Mayer 

John McDaniel 
Marjorie McDonald 
Duncan McDonald 
Brad & Lilly Miller 
Clyde R. Miller 
Virgil Morris 
Thomas Mulvihill 
Oscar K. Edelman 
James O’Connell 
John Dos Passos 
Otto Pragan 
Albert Schweizter 
Clifford Shanks 
Mulford Sibley 
Upton Sinclair 
Edward Spann 
Kar] Stark 

Kate Steichmann 


H. A. Abramson 
Donald Allen 

V. Dewey Annakin 
Roger Baldwin 

Morris Blumberg 
Quentin Bone 

Bernard Brommel 

John P. Burke 

Ned A. Bush, Sr. 
William Coakley 

Robert Constantine 
Marguerite Debs Cooper 
Rolla Cowger 

Curtis Culver 

William Davey 

S. A. Dewitt 

Tilford G. Dudley 
Eugene Dyche 

Ronald Elperin 

William Fox 

Ruth & Royal France 
Erich Fromm 

Adolph Germer 

John & Shirley Grindrod 
Robert Haagerson Earl Stephanson 
Doyt & Connie Hamilton Irving Stone 
Howard & Leavitta Hamilton Norman Thomas 
Albert Frampton Edward Whalen 
Mary Donovan Hapgood Woodward Creason 


biography of Debs; and Edward K. Spann has made 
possible the Foundation's Bryant Spann Memorial Prize, 
an increasingly coveted and prestigious writers' award. 
In countless ways, from keeping the Debs home open to 
the public on Sundays in the early days to trimming the 
hedges and washing the windows at the home, these and 
other ISU faculty members--Quentin Bone, Eugene 
Dyche, Ronald Elperin, and others--helped launch the 
Foundation and kept it going. 

In addition to the labor and ISU faculty represen- 
tatives, the charter membership of the Foundation in- 
cluded men and women from a wonderful variety of 
backgrounds and interests. Terre Haute businessmen-- 
Clifford Shanks, Edward Whalen, Morris Blumberg, 
William Hillis, and others--were joined by the New York 
political cartoonist, Mitchell Loeb, and the sculptor, 
Louis Mayer, and the poet, Ruth LePrade, and the physi- 
cian, John Grinrod, and the coal miner, Brad Miller (and 
his wife, Lilly), and the journalist, Ruth France (Norrick), 
and a score of other men and women whose only ap- 
parent common ground was their interest in keeping 
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alive the Debs tradition. 
No account of charter members of the Foundation 
vould be complete without special reference to the roles 
olayed by Marguerite Debs Cooper and Oscar Edelman. 
Zooper, who is Debs’ niece (and will be celebrating her 
93rd birthday on May 24, 1987; Meadows Manor, 3300 
Poplar, Terre Haute, Ind.), generously donated much of 
the furniture and memorabilia which fill the Debs home, 
and for her gift to Indiana State University of some 7,000 
Debs letters, scholars and others will be forever in- 
debted. During the occasional financial crises of the 
Foundation, Osar Edelman “оҒ Dayton" was a reliable 
and generous supporter and one of his donations made 
possible the curator's apartment in the Debs home. In ad- 
dition, Edelman donated his vast library of labor- 
socialist literature to the Foundation and Indiana State 
University. 

I want to emphasize the point that the success of the 
Debs Foundation over the past 25 years has been the 
result of contributions made by Charter members and 
by the hundreds of men and women who joined 
the Foundation at a later date. One thinks im- 
mediately of Hilton Hanna, Dallas Sells, Martin Miller, 
Noel Beasley, Charles King, Robert Clouse and so many 
others that it becomes impossible to mention all of them. 
Together, the charter members and those who joined 
later have set in place an organization which has preserv- 
ed a unique shrine in labor, socialist, and reform history 
and, at the same time, through its research and 
educational programs contributed to the preservation 
and understanding of Debs' ideals. 


A Sign of New Ownership 


Ned Bush, Bob Constantine (middle), Marguerite Debs 
Cooper, (Spring, 1963). 


Another Kind Of Gold Rush 


The last Newsletter mentioned the “леу gold rush” 
of U.S. industry to the cheap labor markets in developing 
countries like Mexico and Taiwan. There a worker can 
be hired for $1.00 an hour which cost $10 to $20 per hour 
in the U.S., but I have noticed another gold rush: it's 


called the union busting business, a real growth industry! 
Тһе total number of union busting experts is fairly small, 
but it would appear that the profits are high. 

А brochure came to me recently which announces four 
different workshops during Spring, 1987, each a two day 
affair, scheduled for presentation in such delightful 
places as San Diego, New Orleans, and Hilton Head Is., 
S.C. Titles of the workshops are: ‘‘Defending Union Free 
Status," "How to De-Certify a Union," “Ноу to Conduct 
a Union Vulnerability Audit and Training Program," and 
"Beyond Unions: Personnel Policies, Procedures and 
Programs to Preserve Union Free Status." The two-day 
workshops feature Mr. Gordon Jackson. The fee per 
course, including luncheons and supplemental manuals 
and materials, is $450. An income tax deduction is 
allowed for these professional "educational" expenses, 
of course. 

If you cannot attend, you may wish to know that a 
package of materials is available for $175 per seminar, 
which includes course manual, audio tapes and meeting 
materials. Or complete video tapes for any one workshop 
can be purchased for $1695, or rented for $1250. There is 
money involved in the union busting business! 


Pattern of Similar Burglaries 


A break-in was reported last Thanksgiving at the 
Capitol Hill offices of the International Center for 
Development Policy. Robert White, a friend of the Debs 
Foundation, is President of this organization. It is one of 
the prominent political groups that opposes the Reagan 
Administration policies in Central America and South 
Africa. The break-in was one of 35 similar incidents that 
have been documented around the country in the last two 
years by the Center for Constitutional Rights, a civil 
liberties lawyers' group in New York. 

In January, Justice Department officials announced 
that the FBI was being asked to investigate. Robert 
White, President of the center and a former U.S. Am- 
bassador to El Salvador, said that he was delighted that 
the bureau would investigate. It was reported that files 
were ransacked and documents were scattered, but 
nothing of intrinsic monetary value was stolen. 

While an investigation of only the one break-in was 
called for at this time, the burglary at the international 
center was similar to 35 others that have occurred at the 
homes or offices of people associated with groups 
monitoring Central America, according to Michael 
Ratner, legal director at the Center for Constitutional 
Rights. He was quoted in the New York Times as say- 
ing that in almost every incident, documents and files 
were ransacked while office equipment and other 
valuables were left untouched. One of the break-ins oc- 
curred in December in the office of a lawyer for Albert 
Hakim, a businessman who has been linked to the 
transfer of arms to Iran and money to the Nicaraguan 
rebels. In that break-in near San Francisco, confidential 
files pertaining to arms transactions by Mr. Hakim were 
stolen. 

It makes you wonder whose fox has been in the chicken 
house. 


Little Things That Mean 
A Lot 


What makes for a highly successful 
award banquet? The big things come 
to mind first. À worthy recipient, a 
presentation speaker with name 
recognition and a rousing message, a 
good ticket sales and large atten- 
dance, and good food. We had all 
these last Nov. 8, with Joe Rauh 
receiving the Eugene V. Debs Award, 
Dallas Sells the Theodore Debs Ser- 
vice Award, and Owen Bieber the 
main speaker. Over 300 attended, the 
food was great and the audience was 
warm and enthusiastic. 

A lot of little things add up to a 
qualitative dimension of a successful 
banquet. These contribute immensely 
to the overall impact of the occasion 
for everyone present, even though 
most participants probably are not 
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Bieber presents award to Rauh. 


directly aware of these essential little 
things. Here are a few. Forty eight 
visitors toured the Debs Home the 
day of the banquet, starting at 10:30 
a.m. with Joe and Olie Rauh, and end- 
ing at 5:30 with Owen Bieber and 
Bill Osos. Many expressed the senti- 
ment that they would like to return 
with more time to spend absorbing 
historical details and the general at- 
mosphere which the Home creates. 
Volunteers provided escorts апа 
transportation when necessary and 
served as tour guides and as atten- 
dants at our display tables. The food 
was served promptly and graciously. 

Perhaps more important was that 
the program moved along. À number 
of persons were оп -- tap to give 
greetings, to present awards, and to 
make responses, but each one knew 
what needed to be said, made the ap- 
propriate remarks, and sat down! Au- 
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dience response was warm and ap- 
preciative, expressed often in ap- 
plause. The best compliment which I 
heard on the program came from Bill 
Osos afterwards. “ІШІ was well 
organized," he said. “Тһеге were а 
lot of items on the program, but it 
moved along and finished by 9:30, 
while everyone was still fresh. No one 
was tired or bored." 


Sells receives award from Beasley. 


If you missed the last banquet, try 
extra hard to be a part of our 25th an- 
niversary celebration this year. We'll 
try to have both the big and the little 
things right for a pleasant and rewar- 
ding experience. 


Who To Thank? 


We have a “who did it" case on our 
hands. It is the case of who is to be 
thanked for the nice Debs Foundation 
banner which arrived in the mail an- 
nonymously last fall. The old banner 
has served well, but it obviously 
shows the wear and tear of over 20 
years use. Each year it has hung 
above the speakers' table at our fall 


banquet. At the last business meeting 
it was agreed that we needed a new 
and perhaps more impressive banner. 
A couple of weeks later one came in 
the mail. It is very attractive and pro- 
fessional in appearance. You will see 
it at this year's banquet. 

To the person or persons responsi- 
ble, who probably did the work per- 
sonally, many, many thanks! 


Charter Member Dies 


Earl Stephanson was definitely one 
of the most active among the charter 
members of the Eugene V. Debs 
Foundaton. He at that time was a 
member of the Economics faculty at 
Indiana State University. In recent 
years he and his wife, Helen, lived in 
Worthington, Ohio. Earl passed away 
November 11, 1986. 
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about Terre Haute, You've got lots to 
talk about. From the Eugene V. Debs 
Home, to the nationally known 
Hulman Links Golf Course, you've 
got just what it takes to talk about 
Terre Наше.” 

The Debs Home and Memorial 
Gardens are open to the public free of 
charge, from 1:00 to 4:30 p.m., 
Wednesday thru Sunday. Also on 
Tuesday during summer. Closed on 
holidays and the week between 
Christmas and New Years. To ar- 
range for organized groups or for 
special hours, call 812-232-2163 or 
231-3443. 


Membership Application The Eugene V. Debs Foundation 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 
Student Member $ 5.00 
— — Regular Member $10.00 
Supporting Member $25.00 


STATE. ДІР 
—— Sustaining Member $100.00 
Life Members $250.00 
Other 
Amount 


Enclose remittance. Make checks payable to the Debs Foundation. 


The Debs Foundation 
P.O. Box 843 
Terre Haute, IN 47808 


Your dues and contributions are tax deductible. The Foundation owns and main- 
tains the Debs Home and offers several educational and cultural programs. We 
are a voluntary organization with no paid staff. 


No Bountiful Table 


А prevalent but dubious view of natural resources and 
living standards is that planet earth has enough to pro- 
vide everyone an adequate living. А potentially bountiful 
table of life! All that is needed, according to this thinking, 
is an equitable distribution of the wealth of the world. 
Most Nineteenth century utopians held this view. Karl 
Marx did, as did Eugene Debs, and it probably was ap- 
propriate for their times and circumstances. It still tends 
to be the official view of some, including some churches. 
But is the bountiful table image as appropriate today as it 
was when death rates for most parts of the world were 
almost as high as the birth rates? When annual rates of 
population growth were usually less thar one percent, 
and it took over 70 years for a population to double? And 
there appeared to be an inexaustable supply of raw 
materials, minerals, energy sources and clean air and 
water. 

What changes there have been! The energy crisis fac- 
ing many parts of the developing world is not the shor- 
tage of gasoline and electricity for automobiles and 
heating and cooling of homes. It is the shortage of 
firewood, needed for one hot meal a day. And one 
nutritious meal per day often is not available. 

Thanks to modern medicine and to relatively adequate 
food supplies, death rates have plummeted but birth 
rates have changed only slightly if at all. In Africa, 
Kenya's population is growing at the annual rate of 4.1 
percent, which can double its population is just 17 years. 
No way their economy will match that rate of growth. In- 
dia, with its 760 million people--more than three times 
the size of the U.S. population, is adding approximately 
16.7 million to the world's population each year. That is 
an annual addition larger than the total population of 
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most nations of the world, and larger than that of any 
states except California and New York. 

Many of our national policymakers, including some- 
times labor leaders, subscribe implicitly to the bounti- 
ful table myth, this if they focus solely on holding on to 
more, now, for Americans. But the situation is such that 
our auto workers are competing with workers overseas 
who will work for a dollar an hour. Our textile workers 
face imports from countries where workers make as little 
as $4.00 per day. 

Recent international news has brought out that already 
Japanese workers are feeling the pinch of competition 
from cheap labor in less developed countries. The long 
term solution is to go to the root of the problem. The 
source of the problem is the lack of economic develop- 
ment in countries which make up over 70 per cent of the 
world's population. The road to economic development-- 
defined as improvement of the real standard of living for 
all the people--involves bringing population growth rates 
under control, in order that economic growth can make 
real gains. 

А practical strategy with a long term payoff would be 
for organized labor and other interested groups to lobby 
for increased government assistance for world population 
programs, including support for the United Nations Fund 
for Population Activities and the International Planned 
Parenthood Federation. The world's resources are not an 
unlimited bountiful table ready for serving. Facing us is a 
mass of humanity which is sharply divided between the 
haves and the have-nots--30 per cent as opposed to 70 
percent of the world's people. The tools to fight world 
hunger, poverty, and social injustice are economic not 
military aid, and family planning assistance. 
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JOHN SAYLES 


Champion of Outsiders and Underdogs 


Jom Sayles, writer and filmmaker, 
is to be honored with this year's Eugene 
V. Debs Award. The award banquet will 
be November 2, in Terre Haute, and all 
members and the public are invited. We 
are delighted that Studs Terkel, who 
received the award in 1983, will be 
keynote speaker. 

Sayles has written novels, short 
stories, one-act plays and screenplays. 
His latest novel is Los Gusanos, about 
Cuban emigres who fled to Miami after 
the Communist takeover. His latest 
movie is City of Hope, a story about 
race and politics in a decaying industrial 
town. His movie, Eight Men Out (1988), 
is a retelling of the 1919 Chicago Black 
Sox scandal. Matewan (1987), a movie 
you probably have seen and may wish to see again in video, is a historical saga 
about striking West Virginia coal miners in the 1920s. It is a movie characteristic 
of Sayles' work in the way it champions underdogs and outsiders, a quality 
which led to his selection for the Debs Award. 

Being an independent makes Sayles an outsider to a Hollywood dominated by 
industry giants, and his low budget movies convey a form of social criticism not 
frequently found in corporate Hollywood productions. One movie critic has 
written: “Among contemporary filmmakers Sayles is unique in having a strong 
moral perspective, a genuine sense of concern over deceit and injustice." Of his 
novels, one wrote: “Sayles has always been a political-minded artist with a 
leftward lean... With his eye for detail, his political sensibility, and his 
sympathetic imagination, he could become an American Dickens." Sayles was 
featured in the "Show Business" page of the August 5, 1991 Time, and Episode 5 
of the Arts and Entertainment network's “Naked Hollywood," a program which 
takes viewers behind the scenes in the filmmaking industry. Sayles' artistry has 
received critical acclaim in the entertainment and literary community for more 
than a decade. The foundation is pleased to honor him with the Eugene V. Debs 
Award. 


JOHN SAYLES 


November 2 
Award Banquet 
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Humanities Council 
Honors Constantine 


J. Robert Constantine, "Bob" to 
many of us, has been designated 
recipient of the Indiana Humanities 
Council Scholar award, which is given 
to recognize outstanding achievement 
in increasing public understanding of 
our cultural heritage and values. The 
awards dinner will be held September 
27, in Indianapolis, when special 
awards will be given to a number of 
individuals and organizations. 

The basis for Constantine’s 
recognition was his three-volume 
Letters of Eugene V. Debs, published 
by the University of Illinois Press. 
Letters has received critical acclaim in 
such publications as Nation, New 
Republic, Newsday, and Choice. 

Bob Constantine was a charter 
member of the Eugene V. Debs 
Foundation and he acted for many 
years as foundation Secretary. He is 
Professor Emeritus, Department of 
History, Indiana State University. That 
he is retired from teaching does not 
mean that he is idle. This summer he 
was busy preparing a one-volume 
edition of Letters which the University 
of Illinois Press will make available in 
paperback, and he is beginning work on 
a Foreword to a new edition of Ray 
Ginger's The Bending Cross: The Life 
of Eugene V. Debs. His vignettes on the 
history of Debs' life and on the 
foundation's early years appear 
regularly in the Newsletter. All of us 
who know Bob and his work feel that 
this recognition could not have come to 
a more deserving individual. Our 
congratulations! 


The Work Goes Оп 


The goals of the Debs Foundation are much broader 
than to provide a historic museum for scholars and antique 
buffs. Debs' social criticism and the commitments of his 
life have relevance for the society and the world in which 
we live. This is why we are pleased with every visitor to 
the Debs Home, every request for a photo to be included in 
à school textbook, each new reference to or analysis of 
some facet of Debs' life, and each magazine or newsletter 
which picks up on one of the articles or announcements in 
the Newsletter. In the latter category, for instance, the July, 
1991 issue of the New York Labor History Association's 
"Work History News" included information on the 
availability through the foundation of the reproduction of 
the 1904 Socialist Party campaign poster. 

In early July, a few persons phoned the Debs Home 
inquiring about Eugene Debs height, calls inspired by a 
"test" prepared for the "Eugene V. Debs Memorial Kazoo 
Night," Tiger stadium, Detroit. Callers were given Debs' 
height - 6 feet, 2 inches - but not the second part of the 
question, namely, the difference in his height before and 
after a close haircut (the answer, suggested by Woody 
Creason: the thickness of a sunburn). 

On July 4, the Debs show "hit the road" for Debs, 
Minnesota, a small community named after Gene Debs 
near the city of Bemidgi. A group of "Debsians" pull off 
quite a holiday celebration and parade. Mike Bailey, 
museum curator, loaded Debs memorabilia (and a fishing 
rod) in his auto and attended the event. Mike reports that 
he was well received, had a great time, and returned with 
less memorabilia and more cash than when he left. We try 
to get the word out, as opportunities arise, whenever, and 
however we can. 


Endowment Fund Status 


The foundation's endowment fund balance as of 
December 31, 1990, was $239,248. This represented 
growth or net income for the year of $19,673, and was the 
third consecutive year in which no money had to be 
withdrawn to meet operational expenses or emergencies. 
Considering the high level of expenditures during this 
period, it is gratifying that we have not been forced to dip 
into reserves to meet on-going financial commitments. 

A likely first impression is that this is a fairly large sum 
of money, the uses of which, of course, are circumscribed 
in By-Laws. It is sobering to consider, however, that this 
sum of money is less than the accumulated benefits of one 
worker's retirement program near the end of his or her 
career. Perhaps more relevant is to remember that a long 
term foundation goal is to have an endowment large 
enough to generate annual income to pay the base salary of 
a paid Museum Director-Curator. Given that 
approximately one-half a fund's annual income needs to 
remain in the account in order to compensate for inflation, 
our endowment is near one-half what it ought to be. The 
room for growth is obvious! 
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What The Reviewers Say 


Two recent publications on Debs, both written by 
foundation charter members, have contributed to the 
scholarly literature on the life of this complex historic 
figure. One reviewer of J. Robert Constantine's Letters of 
Eugene V. Debs (1990) observed that “...they serve to 
endow the “facts” of his public career with the pulse of his 
personal feelings, ambitions, and expectations...” (The New 
Republic). Another observed that “Given its length, price 
and subject matter, this collection of Debs’ letters is not 
likely to show up on many coffee tables. But it does belong 
in every serious research library, as it represents an 
invaluable resource for students of labor and radical and 
Progressive era history.” (The Nation). 

Edward K. Spann’s Brotherly Tomorrows deals 
extensively with Debs, and has been widely and generally 
favorably reviewed in such journals as the American 
Historical Review, Canadian Historical Review, and the 
London Times Literary Supplement. Among reviewers 
comments were conclusions that “the book is a lively 
entertaining journey through a rich, if forgotten, set of 
American traditions,” and that the book is a “fresh, 
bracing, thoroughly researched, and valuable contribution” 
which “depicts in admiring detail the tragic-heroic figure 
of Eugene Debs.” 

The concluding remarks of The New Republic review of 
Letters bears repeating here: 


All along, however, Gene Debs reserved his most 
powerful invective and his most devastating 
eloquence for use against enemies at home, against 
Americans engaged in betraying American ideals for 
their own profit. His targets were corporate greed and 
brutality, injustice from the courts, corruption in the 
government, thievery in banking and finance, and 
abuse of the helpless all around. The greatest heritage 
that he left was his example of fearlessness and his 
conviction in opposing wrong. Nothing quite like 
him has turned up since. 


100 Years Ago 


Debs in 1891 


by J. Robert Constantine 


In the early months of 1891, Gene Debs by then widely 
recognized as one of the leading labor writers and speakers 
of the nation, had begun to lose confidence in the idea that 
the interests of railroad workers could best be protected by 
a federation of all the railroad unions - the firemen, 
engineers, conductors, trainmen, etc. - in a structure simlar 
to that of the rapidly growing American Federation of 
Labor. Since 1887 Debs had been strongly advocating such 
a federation in his editorials in Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen Magazine and in his many speeches around the 
country. In 1888 the BLF had endorsed the idea at its 
annual convention. Debs was named chairman of a 
committee charged with creating a formal alliance with the 
other brotherhoods and during the next three years a good 
part of Debs' interest and effort were channeled into the 
railroad federation movement. By 1890 it appeared to be 
the key to unity among the railroad brotherhoods in the 
future. In June 1889 a group of nine men, including Debs 
and representing the firemen, the brakemen and the 
switchmen had met in Chicago and drawn up a constitution 
for the Supreme Council of the United Orders of Railway 
Employees, the rather grand name given to the new 
federation's governing body. During the next two years 
(1889-1890) the Supreme Council successfully confronted 
management on behalf of component unions and won wage 
and workplace improvements without resorting to strikes, a 
development which led Debs to predict “а reign of good 
feeling between railroad employer and employee... when 
strikes shall forever disappear." 

In 1891, however, Debs's optimism concerning the 
federation of the railroad brotherhoods sharply declined. 
During a strike on the Chicago and North Western line, the 
leaders of the switchmen's union accused the leaders of the 
trainmen's union of “treachery,” of bringing “scab” labor 
into the strike to replace switchmen, and demanded the 
expulsion of the trainmen from the Supreme Council. 
Following an investigation by the Council the trainmen 
were expelled, leaving only the switchmen and the firemen 
unions in the federation, which failed in its efforts to recruit 
any of the brotherhoods and soon dissolved itself. 

The failure of the Supreme Council was clearly a defeat 
for an idea which Debs had nurtured for four or five years 
and at the same time it was an important juncture in his 
career. In the January 1891 issue of the BLF Magazine he 
announced his intention to resign as editor of the Magazine 
and secretary-treasurer of the union, his resignation to take 
effect at the time of the BLF convention the following year. 
He gave as the reason for his resignation only a desire "to 
go into other business" (he launched the E.V. Debs 
Publishing Co. in Terre Haute), but in resisting the strong 
pressure to change his mind about the resignation during 
the year, Debs revealed that he had lost confidence in the 
concept of craft unionism among railroad workers and in 
the likelihood that a federation of craft union leaders would 


ever become a united voice for all railroad workers in 
confrontations with management. The behavior of the 
trainmen's union leadership during the Chicago and North 
Western strike had been a great disappointment to him (in 
1888 һе had been called the “godfather” of the trainmen’s 
union by its president, in recognition of his early work in 
organizing the union's locals and fashioning it into a 
national union) and in November 1891 he told E.E. Clark, 
the head of the Order of Railway Conductors, that he felt 
that the president of the trainmen's union had been guilty 
of “treason” and had acted like "Brutus" during the C and 
NW strike. To others he wrote that he now believed that 
craft unions "foster class prejudices and class selfishness" 
and he called the leaders of the engineers’ and conductors’ 
unions - who had refused to join the Supreme Council - 
"the aristocracy of labor." The "Grand Officers" of the 
brotherhoods, Debs said, “таКе federation impracticable 
and impossible." 

When Debs announced his intention to resign in 
January, 1891, he noted that it had been his "life's desire to 
unify railroad employees and to eliminate the aristocracy 
of labor... and organize them all so all will be on an 
equality." The short-lived fulfillment of that desire, of 
course, came a few years later with the founding of the 
American Railway Union, a landmark in the history of 
American industrial unionism. 


Citings 


“Тһе threat of global warming is real... 
The United Kingdom has committed itself to act... But 
action by this country alone will not even dent the problem. 
We produce only 3 percent of the world's [carbon dioxide]. 
The United States accounts for 23 percent. The world looks 
to them for decisive leadership on this issue as on others." 
British Prime Minister John Major at an 
international conference on the environment 
on July 8, 1991, one week before the Group 
of Seven economic summit meeting in London 


In 1971, the oil industry estimated that phasing out lead 
from gasoline would cost $7 billion a year until the task 
was completed. Actual costs were only $150 million to 
$500 million a year — less than 7 percent of the previous 
estimate. 


Science Magazine 


Germany's Wackersdorf site, originally intended to 
house the country's nuclear reprocessing facility, will 
instead become home to the world's largest solar cell 
manufacturing plant, with construction expected to begin 
this fall. 


Photovoltaic Insider' s Report 


?еѕегі Storm 


ontinued from Page 6 


iowled down in a storm of vituperation and cant. 
verything was done to make us throw away sobriety of 
:0ught and calmness of judgment and to inflate all 
xpressions with sensational epithets and turgid phrases. It 
innot be denied that everything in regard to the a war has 
cen treated in an exalted strain of sentiment and rhetoric 
ery unfavorable to the truth. 

At present the whole periodical press of the country 
сетз to be occupied in tickling the national vanity to the 
imost by representations about the war which are 
xtravagant and fantastic. There will be a penalty to be 
iid for all this... Patriotism is being prostituted into a 
ervous intoxication which is fatal to an apprehension of 
uth. It builds around us a fool's paradise, and it will lead 
s into errors about our position and relations just like 
ose which we have been ridiculing in the case of Spain... 

Within a year it has become almost a doctrine with us 
at patriotism requires that we should hold our tongues... 

t us be well assured that self-government is not a matter 
flags and Fourth of July orations, nor yet of strife to get 
fices. Eternal vigilance is the price of that as of every 
her political good. The perpetuity of self-government 
pends on the sound political sense of the people, and 
шпа political sense is a matter of habit and practice... 

It is militarism which is eating up all the products of 
ience and art, defeating the energy of the population and 
isting its savings. It is militarism which forbids the 
ople to give their attention to the problems of their own 
elfare and to give their strength to the eduation and 
'mfort of their children... 

Upon a little serious examination, the off-hand disposal 

f an important question of policy by the declaration that 
\mericans can do anything proves to be only a silly piece 
of bombast... Our hands are quite full at home of problems 
by the solution of which the peace and happiness of the 
American people could be greatly increased... 

There are people who are boasting of their patriotism, 
because they say that we have taken our place now 
amongst the nations of the earth by virtue of this war. My 
patriotism is of the kind which is outraged by the notion 
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that the United Sates never was a great nation until in a 
petty three months’ campaign it knocked to pieces a poor, 
decrepit, bankrupt old state like Spain. To hold such an 
opinion as that is to abandon all American standards, to put 
shame and scorn on all that our ancestors tried to build up 
here, and to go over to the standards of which Spain is a 
representative. 


%%%%%% 


Prize Winner Announced 


The 1991 winner of the Bryant Spann Memorial Prize is 
Bonnie Stepenoff for her “Mother and Teacher as Missouri 
State Penitentiary Inmates: Goldman and O'Hare, 1917- 
20." This article is a revealing look into the inhuman prison 
conditions experienced by two early 20th Century women 
radicals and their protests against their treatment. 
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ANNUAL AWARDS BANQUET 
TERRE HAUTE 


| SYCAMORE ST 


a 
DEBS HOME 


November 2 CHESTNUT ST. 


Honoring pov 
JOHN SAYLES Е = Таңға 
SCHEDULE OF EVENTS Arrows indicate one-way streets. | 
Afternoon N 
2:00 p.m.: Matewan, followed by “The Making of Matewan,” ие | 


Parking іп Rear 
Enter from Sycamore or 8th 


with John Sayles, in Holmstedt Hall 102, ISU 
Campus. (The hall is one block west of 7th St., on 


right side of Chestnut Street. You may park south of 
Debs Home.) 


Evening 
Social Hour and Reception (cash bar), Hulman NOTE 
Center (park west of Hulman Center and enter west We offer a choice of entrees. If you 
doors) prefer Prime Rib, you need not indicate 
a choice when you order tickets. If you 
prefer fish, indicate this (write it in) 
when you order your ticket, and indicate 
On Saturday the Debs Home will be open from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. it again at the door the evening of the 
banquet. 


Banquet Honoring John Sayles 


The fall business meeting will be Sunday, November 3, 
at 9:00 a.m. at the Debs Home 


Dinner Ticket Order 


($25 per ticket) 
Name 
х $25 = $ 
number of amount 
tickets enclosed 


Tickets must be paid in advance. Your ticket serves also for admission to Matewan. 
Please check one of the following options. Tickets held at the door may be claimed at the showing of 
Matewan or at the entrance to the banquet hall. 


O Mail my tickets to the following address: 


m Hold tickets at the door, in the name of 


Make checks payable to the Debs Foundation. 
Mail to the Debs Foundation, Box 843, Terre Haute, IN 47808. 
Inquiries may be directed to Charles King, 812-237-3443. 


DESERT STORM: 


TRAGEDY OR ADVENTURE, PATRIOTISM IN PERSPECTIVE 


It was a neat little war, a glorious 
victory, a smashing triumph of good 
over evil, and a vindication of the 
Reagan-Bush military policies. We 
welcomed the Desert Storm troops 
home with jubilant celebration and 
pinned medals on their leaders. Now 
that July 4 is behind us, and before 
Veteran's Day and, yes, the 1992 
elections, we need to reflect soberly 
on what really was won, over just 
what enemy, why did it happen, who 
benefited, and how can similar 
conflicts be avoided? Two articles are 
abstracted here which hopefully will 
cause you serious reflection. Johnson 
is senior pastor, Second Baptist 
Church, Lubbock, Texas. Sumner is 
considered a founding father of 
Sociology and was writing, as a matter 
of fact, in 1898, about another "neat" 
little war, the Spanish American War. 
This article is abstracted from, 
respectively, the February, 1991 
church newsletter, The Second Page, 
and War and Other Essays, edited by 
Albert Galloway and published in 
1911 by Yale University Press. 


War: Tragedy or Adventure? 
by Charles Foster Johnson 

Never before in the interminable 
drama of human warfare have we been 
treated to such a front-row view of 
battle as we have in the Persian Gulf 
theatre of operations... 

We are privy to a stunning video 
presentation of the allied air assault. 
We are in the pilot's seat. A voice taut 
and urgent with the danger of combat 


comes over the speaker. It is the actual 
aerial communication of a fighter pilot 
in battle. He zeroes in on his enemy. 
He fixes the target in the crosshairs of 
his scope. The sheer technology of his 
weapon is impressive beyond works. 
His bombs are "smart." But the enemy 
resistance, though unsophisticated, is 
fierce. The explosion of anti-aircraft 
missiles fills the sky. He is scared. His 
voice tightens with fear and terror. He 
aims. He fires. He hits. He whoops for 
joy. He beats hell out of there. 

АП of this appears to us as ап 
advanced video game. Engaging, 
entertaining, a diversion. We are so 
taken by the wizardry of the 
instrument that we all but forget that 
there is a young human being in that 
cockpit facing one of two grisly 
options: kill or be killed. Once again, 
technology obscures humanity. 

We then are taken back to the air 
bases where the pilots land after their 
sorties. Everyone's in a festive mood. 
АП smiles, hugs, high-fives. To us, 
they are frat boys on a basketball court 
rather than fliers in combat. They sock 
each other good-naturedly, tousle each 
other's hair. Theirs is a flourish of 
happiness to be alive. The whole scene 
makes us forget that these young 
people are involved daily in 
experiences of death-dealing mal- 
evolence. 

What is it about war that holds such 
fascination for us? Why does war give 
us an endless appetite for these kinds 
of images, however much they skew 
the truth? Why is our collective 
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imagination never so fiercely 
exercised as during a season of war? It 
is as if we are awakened from sleep 
and filled with curiosity far beyond 
our normal consumption. Walker 
Percy once noted, with his trademark 
irony, that the happiest he ever saw his 
uncle was the day the Japanese 
bombed Pearl Harbor. One makes 
similar observations of the national 
news media. Repeatedly — and in 
all earnestness — and without so 
much as a blush of embarrassment — 
news commentators remind us of the 
parallels between bombing procedures 
and video games, pilots trained by 
Nintendo. 

That the Persian Gulf engagement 
is necessary does not mean it should 
be entertaining. Christianly, war at all 
times and in every place is tragic, and 
occasions our deepest remorse. 

But I have the nauseating feeling 
that we are enjoying this one way too 
much. 

Conquest of the 
United States by Spain 
by William Graham Sumner 

We boast that we are a self- 
governing people, and in this respect, 
particularly, we compare ourselves 
with pride with older nations... The 
war with Spain was precipitated upon 
us headlong, without reflection or 
deliberation, and without any due 
formulation of public opinion. 
Whenever a voice was raised in behalf 
of deliberation and the recognized 
maxims of statesmanship, it was 
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RALPH NADER 
Social Critic, Political Activist 


Rap Nader has been called America's most famous and most effective 
social critic, an assessment putting this contemporary crusader very much in the 


tradition of turn-of-the-century social 
critic and citizen rights advocate, 
Eugene V. Debs. Nader is to be honored 
guest at this year's award banquet. An 
additional feature of the occasion is that 
the presentation or keynote speaker will 
be Victor Navatsky, prominent 
journalist and editor of The Nation 
magazine. The Nation has traditionally 
been an effective outlet for provocative 
and insightful commentary on issues of 
national and international importance. 
Nader first hit the national scene 
with the publication of Unsafe at Any 
Speed (1965), a book which took the 
Corvair off the road and made Nader 
enemy number one for General Motors 
brass. It no doubt was much too simple 
to refer to his early concerns as with 
"seat belts and hot dogs." Certainly he 
has moved beyond social criticism to 


effective political action. Currently Nader's Washington based network includes 


DEBS, LOUIS and NADER 
AMONG LIFE’s IMPORTANT 
AMERICANS 


In 1990, Eugene Debs was named by the 
editors of Life magazine as one of the “100 
Most Important Americans of the 20th 
Century." Prior to this year, the only recipient 
of the prestigious Eugene V. Debs award 
included in the Life selection was John L. 
Lewis, the fiery UMW leader who in 1965 
became the first recipient of the award granted 
by the Debs Foundation. It could be that we 
"Debsians" define "important" a bit 
differently from the way the Life editors did. 

Ralph Nader was also included in that 
honor roll of important Americans. Of him 
they wrote: "He was the champion we never 
knew we needed against an enemy we never 
suspected was there." In 1965, when Nader 
took on GM over the fatal defects of the 
Corvair, "Americans were still innocent 
"customers." "When Nader was done, we had 
become a nation of suspicious "consumers" 
who realized that what was good for General 
Motors might be calamitous for the rest of us." 


the Center for the Study of Responsive 
Law, which is the original research 
organization and home of "Nader's 
Raiders." Since its founding in 1969, the 
Center has produced innumerable reports 
on subjects ranging from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to food safety, 
pensions, company towns, and pollution. 


Other Nader-inspired groups currently 


include no less than seven different 
centers and projects, dealing with 
aviation consumer action, auto safety, 
clean water, disability rights, pension 
rights, freedom of information, and 
insurance consumer rights. 


Nader also helped establish the PIRGs 


-- Public Interest Research Groups - - the 
student-funded and controlled organ- 
izations which function on college 
campuses in 24 states. Their impact has 
been tremendous, publishing hundreds of 
ground-breaking reports and guides, 
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Historical Site Marker 
To Be Unveiled 


A successful application has been 
made to have the Debs Home declared 
a State of Indiana Historical Site, and 
a formal plaque unveiling will occur 
the afternoon of the annual award 
banquet. А representative of the 
Indiana Historical Bureau will be 
present for the ceremony, along with 
other appropriate dignitaries. 

The Debs Home was declared a 
National Historic Landmark in 1966, a 
designation which carries a distinct 
prestige factor, for only eleven sites 
are so designated in Indiana. It also 
protects the property against such 
threats as seizure by right of eminent 
domain. Legislative action by the 
Indiana General Assembly had further 
declared the home a state historical 
site. 

In recent years, the Indiana 
Historical Bureau has made such 
evaluations and decisions, and with 
state funding has operated the 
Historical Marker Program. The 
program operates in a nonpartisan 
manner to select appropriate sites for 
recognition, and to provide money for 
the production of attractive, infor- 
mative plaques to mark the sites. 
Approval for including the Debs 
Home came at the bureau's May 
meeting. The plaque will replace the 
present wooden sign, which inci- 
dentally gets stolen occasionally and 
which is becoming more than a bit 
weathered. 

The marker's sponsor line reads: 

Continued on page 3 
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essay on the importance of some "signs of life" from 
individuals on our membership list. The notice for payment 
of 1993 dues will be included with minutes of the fall, 
1992 business meeting, to be mailed in November, but if 
you are one who has not paid 1992 dues, you just might 
wish to act now and use the form appearing elsewhere in 
this issue to pay up. 

Since the last membership mailing the number of dues 
payments and the dollar value involved has been most 
encouraging. It means that 1992 will continue the upward 


trend in the number of dues payments and in the amount of 
contributions, increases which are necessary to match the 
escalating costs of operations which service our members 
(costs for printing, postage, supplies, etc.). We are holding 
our own financially, which is more than many voluntary 
organizations are doing in these hard financial times. 

As regards the purging of the membership list, it is 
intended to be done only after three warnings or alerts. 
This should be considered alert number two. 


A *FORTUNATE" 
BREAKDOWN 


In his address at the annual meeting of the Mountain- 
Plains Museum Association in Albuquerque, John Nichols 
described memorable visits to many of the leading 
museums in the United States and Europe. He vividly 
described his visits in 1973 to the Debs Home, when he 
was stuck in Terre Haute for three days while the engine of 
his 1968 VW bus was being rebuilt. Describing his visits, 
given by Ned Bush, he said: "We spent a wonderful few 
hours together, and I learned oodles about Eugene Debs. I 
also learned a lot about American history and about the 
struggles in the country to organize labor and to fight for 
the eight hour day and other workers' benefits... For the 
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next three days, Ned Bush gave me a college education in 
U.S. labor history... among all the memories of Eugene 
Debs... And that was one of the most productive museum 
experiences of my life." 

Nichols is best known as author of The Milagro 
Beanfield War, a novel with excellent social justice content 
which also was made into a great movie. His remarks were 
published іп Е/ Palacio, Spring/Summer, 1992. 


A Centenarian 
MARTIN H. MILLER 


Martin Miller turned age 100 in March, 1992, and was 
honored on this occasion by organizations he has served 
during a long and productive life. The United 
Transportation Union honored him with a special 
luncheon, and a special recognition ceremony, including 
presentation of the state's Sagamore of the Wabash award, 
was held in the rotunda of the state capitol. The ceremony 
was conducted by the Aging and Inhome Services 
Section, Family and Social Services Administration. He 
later was honored in Clay City, Indiana, where he grew up 
and where he first met Gene Debs. 

Not many living persons can say they 
actually met Debs, but Miller is one who as 
a small boy sold Debs a newspaper on the 
streets of Clay City. Miller became a leader 
in the railway unions, for many years as 
legislative representative for what today is 


$ 5.00 Student Member _ —— $100.00 Sustaining Member the UTU. Since his retirement in 1957, 
$10.00 Regular Member 2... $250.00 Life Members Martin has been active as a senior citizen 
$25.00 Supporting Member Other lobbyist both in Indiana and nationally. 


Some of our members may not know 
that Mr. Miller was honored in 1976 with 
the Debs award, and he rarely misses an 
annual award banquet. We trust that he will 
be able to make it again this year, and we 
hope to have some special recognition for 
him at the banquet. 


Twenty Five Years Ago 
The Debs Foundation: 1967 


J. Robert Constantine 


In May 1967 the officers and directors of the Debs 
Foundation held their semi-annual meeting at Tucker's 
Steak House in Terre Haute. Among those attending the 
meeting was Earl Stephanson, who had served briefly as the 
first president of the Foundation in 1962 and had played an 
important part in launching the Foundation in February that 
year. In his remarks Stephanson commented briefly on the 
"remarkable progress" of the Foundation during the five 
years in which it had functioned. By 1967 the “remarkable 
progress" noted by Stephanson included the near- 
completion of the physical restoration of the Debs home and 
its recognition as both a state and national historic site, and 
the beginnings of the Foundation's work in the fields of 
education and research. 

The contributions of scores of individuals and labor 
unions had made possible the completion of the restoration 
of the rooms on the first and second floors of the home and 
during the course of the year Marguerite Debs Cooper 
(whose generosity had filled the rooms with Debs 
memorabilia) provided funds for hall carpeting and the 
installation of period lighting fixtures in all the rooms. (As a 
critically necessary preservation measure the Foundation 
agreed to the use of aluminum siding to cover the outside of 
the house). In the first of his many gifts to the Foundation 


Oscar Edelman provided funds ($100.00) for the purchase 
of display cases for the home. 

At the same time that these measures toward the 
completion of the physical restoration of the Debs home 
were being carried forward the Foundation continued its 
support and sponsorship of educational and research 
programs. Large audiences had attended its conference on 
War, on Racism, on Poverty, and on the Environment 
between 1964 and 1967 and in the latter year the 
Foundation co-sponsored the appearance at Indiana State 
University of Leon Keyserling in February and a conference 
on Chinese-American Relations in April. At the May 1967 
board meeting the secretary announced the completion of 
the project which had collected some 100 essays by men 
and women who had known Debs or had been influenced 
by him (These essays were published as Debs Remembered 
in the 1983 microfilm edition of the Papers of Eugene V. 
Debs). 

Perhaps the most memorable event of 1967 for the 
Foundation was the Debs Award Dinner honoring A. Philip 
Randolph, who was in the truest sense a labor leader "in the 
Debs tradition" and whose acceptance speech at the Award 
Dinner was a powerful and riveting one for the nearly 600 
people who attended the dinner. Like Debs, Randolph was a 
gentle and courtly man, but there was steel in his resolve 
and fire in his oratory and his speech that night set a very 
high standard for the Award recipients who have followed 
during the past quarter-century. 


Nader..., cont. from page 1 


lobbying for laws in state legislatures, and calling state and 
often national media attention to environmental and energy 
problems. 

Today, Nader speaks of the growing "imperialism" of 
multinational corporations and of a convergence of 
corporate and government power that he says resembles the 
textbook definition of corporate socialism. А magazine 
founded by Nader in 1980, the Multinational Monitor, 
tracks the global influence of multinational corporations 
and their impact on the Third World, labor, and 
development. Nader's overriding concern and vision is 
presently focused on empowering citizens to create a 
responsive government which responds to citizen's needs. 

Ralph Nader defines himself as "Full-time Citizen, the 
most important office in America for anyone to achieve." 
He is a modern day crusader very much in the tradition of 
Debs, and it is highly appropriate that the foundation honor 
him with the Eugene V. Debs award. You will want to 
make every effort to participate in this special occasion. 


REMINDERS 


Are you a "snowbird?" We have a few members who 
split living time between northern and southern residences. 
By the time we change the mailing address, it has been 
changed back again. If you are one of these, it would be 
helpful if you will let us know when your address will 
change. 


RECYCLE your NEWSLETTER Бу sharing it with a 
friend or placing it in a reading room. 


Historical site..., cont. from page 1 


“Erected 1992 Indiana Historical Bureau and Eugene V. 
Debs Foundation". It should be mentioned that the 
foundation paid only $300 toward the cost of the marker. 
The remaining over $1,000 was paid by the Indiana 
Historical Bureau. The attractive plaque, gold lettering and 
trim on a blue field, will be officially unveiled in ceremony 
at 4:00 p.m., the afternoon of the award banquet date. 


Harrington Plaque Donated 


Michael Harrington (1928-1989) was a noted author, 
articulate spokesman for the poverty stricken, crusader for 
human rights, educator, friend of labor and Socialist Party 
leader. His The Other America (1962) is credited with 
spurring the Great Society anti-poverty programs, including 
Medicaid and Medicare, food stamps, expanded social 
security benefits and job training programs. He was a 
believer in the eventual brotherhood of humankind, with 
unity of races and nations, an end to poverty and war, 
bringing life and fraternal peace for all. 

Harrington was honored in 1973 with the Eugene V. 
Debs award, and he returned to Terre Haute in the Shubert 
Sebree Lecture Series. A plaque commemorating 
Harrington will be formally presented the foundation at the 
award banquet, being donated by the Indiana Chapter, 
Social Democratic Party of America. 


Гһе Debs-Leslie Connection: 
Comradeship, Friendship, 
Adoration 


Personal correspondance is one of the historian's most 
seful sources in the analysis of a prominent figure's public 
well as private life. J. Robert Constantine’s three-volume 
'tters of Eugene V. Debs make available a sampling of the 
stters which reveal not only professional activities, but also 
the mutual bonds of attraction, even adoration between 
Bugene Debs and his followers. Most of Debs' personal 
correspondance is stored in the Special Collections area of 
Cunningham Library, Indiana State University, in original 
or duplicate format. 

Only recently added to the collection are the letters of 
William and Anna Leslie, including correspondance with 
several early socialists and especially Debs. Debs 
positioned himself as the voice of the downtrodden and 
dispossessed, the victims of capitalism, in turn of the 
century America. But his causes -- workers' rights to 
organize and to bargain collectively, restriction on child 
labor, voting rights for women, anti-capitalism, anti-war -- 
appealed to some individuals in all social and economic 
circumstances. One family of avid supporters were situated 
on what today would be described as the "upper middle 
class." William Leslie had operated a real estate and 
insurance business in Leominster, Connecticut before 
moving in 1915 to Norwich to operate the Reliance Yarn 
Company. As a young man Will Leslie had in 1908 worked 
on the Red Special campaign. The letters reveal that another 
worker in that campaign, Anna Murphy, soon to become 
Leslie's wife, also made a permanent impression on Gene 
and Theodore Debs. Anna Murphy Leslie had been one of 
three sisters who became firmly implanted in Debs' fond 
recollections of the Red Special campaign. 

All the Leslie letters convey mutual bonds of 
comradeship and affection, as well as political and social 
concerns. Many of them were Christmas and New Year 
greetings, not the colorful products of the greeting card 
industry, but lengthy, one or two page personal exchanges 
which exude friendship, comradeship and, on the part of the 
Leslies, near adulation. Earlier letters in the collection 
reveal the origins and the consistent nature of the Debs- 
Leslie relationship. In a letter dated December 27, 1913, 
Debs wrote: Since the days of the "Red Special" I have 
loved, and so have we all, the Murphy girls, one of whom is 
now your wife. Never can we forget their beautiful spirit, 
their cheering presence, their inspiring example, and their 
untiring efforts in behalf of the cause. they are socialists 
indeed and as we think of them we vision the coming day 
when the world will be as beautiful and unselfish and loving 
as they are now in what they are doing to mankind.... Your 
loving and grateful comrade, (signed) Eugene V. Debs. 

William Leslie, in a letter dated December 23, 1914, 
expressed his distress concerning the war clouds over 
Europe and the devisiveness of this issue for socialists in 
America. It also provides an interesting assessment of Gene 
Debs' persuasiveness as public speaker. "But it is only 
when ideas become ideals that they have permanency and 


are satisfying to the soul. Hillquit, and others are often 
quoted as America's leading socialist exponents: Yet with 
all their spoken or written words they have never moved 
men's souls to tears... You kindle the soul with an ideal that 
absorbs and takes possession of the man, and explaining so 
clearly at the same time the economic way to make those 
ideals possible and imperishable." 

* A successful protest against capitalism must have more 
than a kick in it. It must have a soul in it. А Debs protest 
never laks (sic) the kick -- there is none greater -- but it 
always contains the soul as well. While your kick is always 
sufficient to give your ideals force, - - your soul is sufficient 
to give your ideas stability. Had the socialist movement the 
soul of Debs, it could never be caught with guns in its 
hands, killing comrades in defense of capitalism." 

The 1918 seasons greetings from Leslie contains an 
element not apparent earlier, Debs' personal financial 
situation, this attributable to Debs' circumscribed activities 
due to the recent trial in Cleveland and impending 
execution of sentence. Dated December 23, 1918, Leslie 
wrote: "Dear Gene, Anna and myself are enclosing with our 
love a small token for the closing of the year: not in return, 
or in part for your undying devotion -- for that can only be 
paid in love. We know by the event of things -- your 
resources if not entirely suspended has (sic) been reduced to 
a minimum, and that the past year has borne heavily upon 
you, and we feel that out of the graciousness of your great 
heart you can accept it just in love." 

Debs' response, dated January 1, 1919, is not exactly the 
word-processed form letter a substantial contribution might 
receive today. A thousand times I thank you, my beloved 
comrade! You are one of the sweetest souls alive. You 
would have been that without the extreme generosity of 
heart which moved you to enclose that hundred dollar bill. 
It is too much and while the spirit of the offering touches 
the very center of my heart I feel myself but poorly entitled 
to such extraordinary liberality of recognition and reward. 
On the same day, Debs wrote separately: "... From my 
inmost heart I thank you, dear Comrade Anna, for your 
gracious, loving offering which so enriches me; I thank 
your noble comrade-husband who has these many years 
been to me a younger brother, and I thank those lovely 
sisters whose bright eyes I still see and whose fidelity and 
devotion in every hour of darkness has kept my heart warm 
and the fire burning on the altar of my soul. It was a blessed 
day for me indeed when you precious souls came into my 
life. I can never forget the golden hours we were together in 
that memorable campaign when you lovely young girls 
were aboard the “Red Special,” your bright eyes sparkling 
with interest, your faces all aglow with enthusiasm, and 
your hearts attuned to the lofty ideals of the cause as you 
busied yourselves every moment in passing out literature 
and in speaking words of hope and cheer to the people who 
gathered to hear our message. It was a delight to me not 
only but relieved my weariness and made my work a 
continuous joy and inspiration." 

Debs' circumstances at the beginning of 1919 gave little 
to cheer about, and the above letters reveal his fond 
recollections of brighter days of rising hopes and the shared 
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ANNUAL AWARDS BANQUET 
TERRE HAUTE 
October 24 
Honoring 
Ralph Nader 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
Afternoon 
Official unveiling of State Historical Site Marker, 
Debs Home 


Evening 
Social Hour and Reception (cash bar), Hulman 
Center (park west of Hulman Center and enter 
west doors) 
Banquet Honoring Ralph Nader 


On Saturday the Debs Home will be open from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


The fall business meeting will be Sunday, October 25, at 9:00 a.m. 
at the Debs Home 


Dinner Ticket Order 
($25 per ticket) 
Name 
$25 = $ 
number of amount 
tickets enclosed 


Tickets must be paid in advance. 
Please check one of the following options. 


LJ Hold tickets at the door, in the name of 


Г| Mail my tickets to the following address: 


| 
| SYCAMORE STREET 


Ш DEBS HOME 


1 CHESTNUT STREET 


HULMAN 
AZ CENTER 


CHERAY STREET < 


Arrows indicate One-Way Streets 


- (aed Streel) 


DEBS HOME 
451 N. 8th St. 


Parking south of Home 
Enter from Sycamore or 8th 
Persons entering Terre Haute from North 
may take Locust St. to 8th, then south. 


NOTE 


We offer a choice of entrees. 
Please indicate your choice of 
prime rib or fish when you order 
tickets. If you prefer fish, indicate 
this also at the door the evening 
of the banquet 


Prime Rib Dinner(s) 


Fish Dinner(s) 


Make checks payable to the Debs Foundation. 
Mail to the Debs Foundation, Box 843, Terre Haute, IN 47808. 
Inquiries may be directed to Charles King, 812-237-3443. 


| 


Debs-Leslie continued from page 4 


enthusiasm of those working on the Red Special. 

Clearly, memory of the Murphy girls had been a 
continued source of inspiration and joy to Debs, and Will 

eslie had "been to me a younger brother." 

Many of these letters were typed, on Theodore Debs' 
тайопагу, but the Debs' response to the Leslie's seasons 

eetings for 1921 came from the hand of Katherine Debs 
vith her signature. Those who have had their impression of 
ate Debs' relations with her husband and her feelings 
ibout his causes formed by reading Irving Stone’s 
dversary in the House will be surprised with Kate Debs’ 
orm of greeting and the overall tone of the letter dated 
January 9, 1922. "Dear Beloved Comrades: How can we 
:ver thank you for your very kind and generous holiday 
emembrance! ... Your message is beautiful in every thought 
:nd word, and your more than generous offering, which we 
ardly dare accept, bespeaks a generosity of heart and 
oftiness of spirit our appreciation of which is beyond 
expression. We recall with most grateful emotions your 
loving kindness and service these many years... Gene, as 
ou may know, is very happy to be home again, as are we to 
have him with us once more, thanks to the loyal devotion of 
our many comrades and sympathizing friends. The letters 
coming in are so very many that I trust you will excuse this 
5rief expression when there is so much that should be said." 
Again the next year the Debs family response to the Leslie 
family greetings was hand written by Katherine Debs. 

In William Lestie’s December 17, 1923 letter to 
fheodore, he comments on his concern for Gene's serious 
Шпезз, attributing its cause to the rigors of a recent speaking 
tour. “Why does Gene now attempt such overtaxing work? 
We all know that his spirit is eternal and inexaustable, - - 
but his physical is limited in such sacrifices. We tried to 
take Gene out of jail, to save him from the master enemies! 
Now I fear we should put him back again to save him from 
his friends and himself... Dear Theodore, a great work is in 
your hands. You must protect Gene from himself and his 


friends." 

On October 21, 1926, one day after Debs' death, the 
Leslies wrote to Katherine. The letter of sympathy covers 
more than a page and is in such eloquent style that one 
wonders if it were intended for a wider circulation. It read in 
part: “Our hearts go out to you and your home folks. Where 
ever man lives today the world is in tears. It is a universal 
sorrow through the hearts of the world that reaches its flood 
tide at your very hearth. 

Dear old Gene - his labors done, lays his burden down, 
and his weary body finds its rest... 

And now, to you all love and strength, and to Gene a last 
and tender farewell. Gene has earned the right to rest: may 
he sleep well. 

With tenderest sympathy. 

(signed) William and Anna Leslie 

The exchange of letters between the families of Debs and 
Leslie did not cease with the death of Eugene. On December 
19, 1936, the Leslies wrote Theodore and wife, extending 
sympathy, having read of the death of Katherine. Years 
later, Christmas 1949, the letter reflects the succession of 
generations. It reads: “Mother joins me in extending love 
and best wishes for a happy holiday season --if that is 
possible in this upset world so full of sadness, sorrow and 
apprehension -- and may the new year, fast approaching, 
bring to you in abundance all of its many blessings. 
Sincerely, Marguerite Debs Cooper (signed). 


THE BENDING CROSS Reissued 

Ray Ginger's award winning biography of Debs has been 
out of print for some time. The soft bound edition had been 
low priced, but the print size left much to be desired. The 
new edition will be full size, hard bound, on acid free paper, 
include a number of photographs, an up-dated bibliography 
and an introduction by J. Robert Constantine. It will be 
available for the first time at the award banquet. Information 
for mail orders will be provided as soon as possible. 
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